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BY APPOINTMENT 
JEWELLE eS TO_HIS MAJESTY THE KING 
GEORGE V OF ENGL MND. 


GEM SET 
BRACELET 
WATCHES 


HE Goldsmiths and Silversmiths 

Company's Watch Bracelets are of 

highest quality and represent the 

best value obtainable. The Gold- 
smiths and Silversmiths Company have a 
large collection of Watch Bracelets, the 
watches illustrated being but representa- 
tive of the many distinctive designs avail- 
able. A Catalogue of Watch Bracelets will 
be posted free on request. Freight, insur- 
ance and duty costs are extra to the prices 
shown which are those prevailing in the 
London showrooms. Inclusive prices 
given where desired. 


soccenccecccsessscessesss WAR NING ‘escsscsscsscccsscsescesss 


The Goldsmiths and Silversmiths Company 

have no branch establishments in Regent 

Street, Oxford Street, or elsewhere in Lon- 

don—only one address, 112 Regent Street, 
London, W. 1. 











THE 
GOLDSMITHS & 
SILVERSMITHS 


COMPANY 


wilh which is incorporated 


The Goldsmiths AliianceL? Lt217o, 
112 Regent Street 
London W. I 








ss Lever Watch, Fully Jewelled, Compensation 
Finest Quality Diamonds, set ir Palladium, 
ed om Moire Silk, Strap. 


Keyless Lever Watch, Filly Jewelled. Compensation. Balance, 
Finest Quality Diamonds set in Palladiim., 18 ct. Gold Back, 
mounlid on Moure Silk Strap, 
£80. 0. 0. 


Keyless Lever Watch. Fully Jewelled, Compensation 

Balance, Finest Quality Diamonds set inPalladium. 

with Diamond Shoulders, rhounted on Mowre Silk Strap. 
Z/85.0O.0. 
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‘A NIGEL SILK” 


yWilicians |. 
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in MENS SHIRTS 


A crepe of extraordinary quality—it sets a new-standard in } 
shirtings. Its intrinsic value—its weight, its refined lustre—make ~ 


all but oe best look cheap. 


NEW voRK 
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SILKS of ORIGINALITY 
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if 
A HEY were speeding along in a smooth-running 
car on the evening of June 30th, 1919. He 
i hadn’t spoken a word in many minutes, seem- 
wo ingly in deep thought. Suddenly she asked 
Fa “Why so pensive, my dear?” | 
= fe “TI was thinking,” he replied, “that we have over 
nt a hundred miles to go before we reach the Inn, and 
fA with the best of luck it will be midnight before we 
4 get there. 
JK ? “Well?” 
aN A e 
y \ a A “Well, if we are late, we'll miss that final bottle. con 
‘ ~ Saal , . " ° ° 9 as 
cae il al A of cuvée "98 . . . this is the last day!” Rs 
Si " ; : te 
> oe “But,” she argued, “we have over four hours. ; 
| f \ “Yes, I- know,” he said, “but suppose we have a 
Va blowout ?”’ 
( / “Why, my dear,” she replied, smiling confidently, ' 
\Oe\ 7 — “have you forgotten that we are riding on Kelly- 4 
rw Pd Springfield Cord tires?” Be 
WW | + 
1r / ‘ , . 
i / “Righto!”’ he exclaimed, “I had forgotten. We 
« ‘ / shall have a blowout—but not on the road!” 
\@* / Z 
V = J / Advertisement 
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On a Marmon Chassis . 
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Rubay custom-built body will give you the complete satisfaction of having your motor 

car conform to your own ideas in design and appointments. Your order should be placed early 
to insure fall delivery. Our booklet, containing an interesting selection of the latest 
Rubay designs for both open and enclosed bodies, will be sent upon request. 








Rubay Company 
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COLLARS 


Starched or soft, the 
Arrow mark is a de- 
pendable indicator of 
a smart satisfactory 
collar. 


Follow the Arrow and 
you follow the style. 


CLUETT, PEABODY & CO., INC., TROY, N. Y. 
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ORAWING BY JOHN HELO 


“Haven't I met you before somewhere?” 
“Yes, head-on just this side of Piping Rock.” 





| The Authors’ Ten Points 


| Plea by the Literati of America to the League of Nations 
By WALLACE IRWIN 


OW being a fitting time to offer for the approval of the League of Nations 
all claims for indemnity and justice, we recommend that a committee be 
appointed to present to President Wilson the following Claim of the 

Authors of America: 


PREAMBLE 


WE the Authors of America, realizing that we are directors of the 
world’s thought, creators of the world’s sentiment, trustees of future 
civilization; do therefore claim that we are entitled to special considera- 
tion in the settlement of the world’s affairs, which consideration not hav- 
ing been accorded us, we insist that the following 10 points be ratified 
by the delegates at Geneva, should such a congress be forthcoming: 


I 
INTERNATIONALIZATION OF LETTERS 


All articles sold to any publication whatsoever shall be translated at the 
| publisher’s expense into no less than thirty-eight languages, always including 
Corean and Icelandic, tending thus to form an international language by the 
continued presentation of foreign ideas to peoples suffering from the medieval 
curse of patriotism, and so doing away finally with the stultifying influence of 
national consciousness, 


II 
FOOD 


Realizing as we do that certain dangerous radical tendencies among Authors 
can only be cured after*%a systematic course of overfeeding, we insist that the 
Government issue to every Author with every thousand words of completed 
manuscript a food card entitling the bearer to 

(a)—One dozen candled eggs or 
(b)—One quart second grade milk or 
(c)—One half bushel of seeding corn. 

Authors producing over one million words per month will be exempt from 

this benefaction. 


III 
POVERTY 


The Government shall inhibit poverty among Authors 

(a)—By purchasing at the Author’s highest rate all unsold manuscript. 

(b)—By appointing a board of referees to determine what is an Author's 
highest rate. This board to be composed of Simeon Ford, James 
L. Ford and Henry Ford. 

(c)—By subsidizing for any necessary period up to ninety years any 
Author who may earnestly desire to express in prose, poetic or 
dramatic form what by the evidence of his family or other inter- 
ested parties he can prove to be his inspiration or the Dream of 
His Life. 

(d)—By providing in semi-tropical climates mosquito-proof Homes for 
Authors whose early dissipations, chronic lassitude or inability to 
spell renders them unfit for the work of authorship. 


IV 
STATE MOTHERHOOD 


The State shall provide all possible care to the Author for six months before 
and six months after the birth of a masterpiece. This care shall include 
(a)—Free railway fares between the Author’s home and his local color. 
(b)—Free books from which the Author may appropriate plot, dialogue 
’ and narrative for his forthcoming volume. 
(c)—Free funeral accommodations in case of accident. 


V 
MARRIED AUTHORS 


Authors shall be divided into two sexes, as follows: 
(a)—Male Authors. 
(b)—Female Authors. 

When Authors intermarry the ceremony shall be conducted by the nearest 
Publisher, no fee to be extracted for said ceremony. Should children be born 
of such a union they shall be cared for by said Publisher on a royalty basis, 
to wit: 

(a)—Twelve per cent up to the first five thousand. 
(b)—Fifteen per cent thereafter until ten thousand is reached. 
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We offer for 


inspection 


A SUPERB 
COLLECTION 
OF ANTIQUE 
MOSQUE 
RUGS 


in Ghiordes, Koula, 
Ferraghan and other weaves 
of great interest to all lovers 
of early Eastern Art. 


Also an assortment of Antique and Modern Oriental Carpets 
unsurpassed in extent and merit, in a wide range of sizes. 

We are prepared to weave Rugs of any desired dimensions, in designs 
and color-effects planned to meet your special requirements. 


We will be glad to advise you as to what we have for your 
particular needs. 


W. & J. SLOANE 


Direct Importers of Eastern Rugs 


Interior Decorators Floor Coverings and Fabrics Furniture Makers 


FIFTH AVENUE AND FORT Y-SEVENTH STREET, NEW YORK 


WASHINGTON, D. C. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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Vice to the car. ovlner. 


PIERCE ARROW WHITE 
PAIGE LINWOOD COLE 
SCRIPPS BOOTH REO SIX 
MERCER, CADILLAC 
COLUMBIA PREMIER 
LOCOMOBILE HUDSON 
CHALMERS KISSEL 


Look for Pantasote Label inside the top—if 
protects you against substitution which is na 
uncommon, 


i Pa ntasale Company 
Bowling Biss n Building 
New a fork G ly 
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The Authors’ Ten Points 


(Continued from page 6) 


VI 
DISPUTES 
All disputes arising between Publishers and Authors shall be settled in favor 
of the Author. 
VII 
SELF-DETERMINATION OF SMALL POETS 
Small Poets shall be self-determining. 


Vili 
OUR CABINET 
An Authors’ Cabinet shall be appointed for the administration of world aifairs, 
The number of members shall be limited to eleven, but their powers shall be 
unlimited. The personnel of the Cabinet shall be as follows: 


| MINISTER OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS..............0cccccceeeees Edw. K. Bok 
PEINISTRRIOE THE INTERIOR... .. 2 ...60..0sece0s80005 Herbert C. Hoover 
MINISTER OF JUSTICE BRE ce Drache Saaee ees ab eubeee ee anee George Creel 
ELSE Ry bn Oo LS | ©) 0 re a re Robt. W. Chambers 
ott} hy bth SO ge Ce LE ALY LC). (ree Edith Wharton 
LISP E EST RO 3) | 2 ee rr Oliver Morosco 
MINISTER OF BROTHERHOOD OF MAN..................... Julian Street 
Ete iy Boe © ue CN 0 0 | CASE a a a a ee Irvin S. Cobb 
DASNE ya SUR ROE MISE CORD AP PANG 6 655 ccieeseisic cece cceses se ees John Reed 
MINISTER OF POPULAR ENLIGHTENMENT.......... Ella Wheeler Wilcox 
IX 


INTERNATIONALIZATION OF INLAND WATERWAYS 
Every American city, town or hamlet now enjoying open plumbing shall be 
regarded as an Inland Waterway and shall be subject to the following special 
privileges : 
(a)—Inland Waterways shall ge provided with Foreign Consulates at 
the rate of two per city block. 
(b)—Foreign Consulates being universally considered to be foreign 
territory 
(c)—-Their personal views as to the keeping, dispensing, loaning or 
vending so-called intoxicating liquors is outside the Federal juris- 
diction. 
(d)—Do you get this point? 
(e)—On and after June 31, 1919, all Foreign Consulates shall be open 
to the general public between the hours of 1 p. m. and 4+ a. m. 


x 
INTERNATIONAL BOUNDARIES 

After prayerful consideration we have reached the conclusion that the peoples 
of the world are divisible into three great States of Mind, limited by three 
important ethnological principles, namely: 

(a)—Mutual dislike. 
(b)—Eccentricities of cooking. 
(c)—Disabilities of language. 

Therefore it is but just and right that our States of Mind should be held 
within their natural boundaries under the three general ethnological heads, 
namely: 

(a)—Bohemia. 
(b)—Philistia. 
(c)—Utopia. 

In every town or hamlet in the known world the definitive boundaries be- 
tween these three free States is markedly evident, but for purposes of clarifica- 
tion let us choose the supposedly free state of Manhattan as an example. Fol- 
lowing the natural boundaries in race, creed and digestion the divisions are as 
follows: 

(a)—Bohemia— 

Bounded on the North by Twenty-third Street, on the South by Mori’s Italian 
table d’hote. Cranial formation of inhabitants: Hairy. Common language: 
Ravioli. Common vice: Discontent. National emblem: something painted in 
cubes to represent an Eagle or a munitions explosion, depending on the point 
of view. Tribal Chieftain: Leon Trotzsky. National idiosyncrasy: inability to 
distinguish the male from the female. Common virtue: a hope that Art will 
become something which it now isn’t. 

(b)—Philistia— 

Bounded on the South by the Metropolitan Opera House and on the North 
by the Metropolitan Museum of Art. Common language: Ritz-Carlton. Cranial 
formation: Bony. Common vice: the Republican Party. National emblem: 
the Stock Exchange on a field of macaroon. Tribal Chieftainess: the late Queen 
Victoria. National idiosyncrasy: a distate for the Royalistic Tendencies of the 
Present Administration. Common virtue: an ability always to go over the top 
in Liberty Loan and Red Cross drives. 

(c)—Utopia— 

Bounded on the South by City Hall, on the North by the blue sky. ,Cranial 
formation: foxy. Common language: Election Promises. Common vige: For- 
getfulness. National emblem: an unemptied ash-can on a field of raw gold. 
Tribal Chieftain: Charles F. Murphy. National idiosyncrasy: a passion for 
wearing silk hats at parades. Common virtue: an unswerving faith in a ma- 
neuvre known as Getting Away With It. 
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The Touring Roadster 
G HIS CAR delights the senses 
of the motor enthusiast. 
es Not only in its distinctive 
" design, but in its superfine qual- 
ity throughout and in its super- 
lative performance, it is ready to thrill 
. its proud possessor. 
ds, In the strictest interpretation of the 
term, a Sport Model, it is also a utility 
car and an ideal car for touring. 

Its completely demountable top af- 
os fords perfect protection when desired— 
I its hidden luggage compartment is 
" ample for two suit cases. 

Such distinctive design and superfine 
7 quality has never before been obtainable 
. in a car of moderate size and economical 
to | operation. 

ill . ° 5. 

" lemplar Six Cord-tired Wire Wheels are stand- 
. 17 if ard equipment. 

t ~ i c 

al OP alve Models and Prices 

n: M A ie Prices f. 0. b. Cleveland 

en Five Passenger Touring $2185 Four Passenger Victoria Elite $2285 
he O Ol Four Passenger Sportette $2185 Two Pass. Touring Roadster $2385 
op Five Passenger Sedan $3285 

| The Templar Motors Corporation 

al | 3700 Halstead Street, Lakewood 

. 4 Cleveland, Ohio 
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Cigarettes 


% Dorit look for premiums or j d 
a. coupons, as the cost of \ ay ma eS to meet 
hae . a tobaccos blended in # ' Ecce 
JAMEL Cigarettes pro-i 
SO hibits the use of them. 


















MANUFA RED : 
R.J- REYWOLDS Aerts 0 hee. Ye . 
WINSTON “SALEM, Ni Cy 2 
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your taste! 



























18c a package 


AMELS are offered you as a cigarette entirely out 

of the ordinary—a flavor and smoothness never 
before attained. To best realize their quality compare 
Camels with any cigarette in the world at any price! 


Camels flavor isso refresh- pleasant cigaretty odor. And, 
ing,soenticing,it will win you you'll be delighted to discover 
at once—it is sonew andun- that you can smoke Camels 
usual. That’s what Camels liberally without tiring your 
expert blendofchoiceTurkish i442) ‘Take Camels at any 


and choice Domestic tobacco angle—they surely supply cige- 
blend to either kind of tobacco ene, beyond a 
thing you ever experienced. 


ase 
smoked straight! They're a cigarette revelation! 


AsyousmokeCamels,youll You do not miss coupons, 
noteabsenceofany unpleasant premiums or gifts. You'll 
cigaretty aftertasteorany un- prefer Camels quality! 


Camels are sold everywhere in scientifically sealed packages of 20 cigarettes 
or ten packages (200 cigareties) in a glassine-paper-covered carton. We 
strongly recommend this carton for the home or office supply or when you travel. 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO., Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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Who Wants a Dog? i: 


The best triend you can possibly have and the ouly one you can buy is a dog. 


GEG 
ho = 


wie TES a 
CEPR OA 


No matter what type or breed you desire, no matter where or how you live, 
there is a dog that will bring into your life a new comfort and companion- 
ship. 
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The Dog Mart of House & Garden contains the advertisements of the very 
best kennels in the country. ‘Look through it carefully, decide just what 1 
breed suits you best and then write to the kennel nearest you for prices and | 
other information. 


In the event that you are undecided about a dog and require some advice Be 
| or help in the matter, just drop a line to the manager of House & Garden’s 1) 
Dog Mart. He will gladly assist you as he has thousands of others, to pro- | 
cure a good dog. We are pleased to render this service to our readers and | 
of course there is no charge for it. | 
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House & Garden is the best dog and kennel magazine in the country. Get 
a copy and prove this to your own satisfaction. 


CC.) 


¥/ | SAC. See S¥Z 
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HOUSE & GARDEN 


19 West 44th Street, NEW YORK CITY 
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“Sleeve-Valve, the Motor that Improves with Use” 








ONG service merely develops greater smoothness and 
| greater power in the Willys-Knight Sleeve-Valve Motor. 
The enthusiasm and high regard which Willys-Knight 
owners have for their cars is due chiefly to this extraordi- 
The Willys-Knight Sleeve-Valve Motor :mproves with use. 








nary fact. 


To this outstanding reason for its great popularity is added its 
quietness of operation. Two sleeves in each cylinder, gliding one with- 
in the other in a film of oil between cylinder wall and piston, move 
quietly and effectively. They accomplish intake and exhaust of gas 
without the clashing of steel cams or noisy seating of valve heads. 


The action of the sleeve-valves is positive at all speeds. There 
are no springs to weaken and give faulty seating. Carbon instead of 
causing pitting and leakage, helps to seal the ports more closely, 
producing better combustion and a saving of fuel. 


Thus, greater power, more flexibility and less complication, result- 
ing from Willys-Knight Sleeve-Valve design, make the Willys-Knight 
a car which becomes more and more a source of pride and satisfac- 
tion the longer it is driven. 


“Once a Willys-Knight owner, always a Willys-Knight owner” 





Sleeve-Valve Motor 





WILLYS-OVERLAND, INC., Toledo, Ohio 


Willys-Knight Touring—Four $1725—-Eight $2750; Seven Passenger Sedan—Four $2750—Eight $3475. Prices f.0.b. Toledo 
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VANITY FAIR 


The thrill you get as the band goes by! 


—Or hearing the greatest bands on the Victrola! 


How often do you get the chance to hear the mighty brass band 
of Sousa as it goes swinging past? Once or twice in a lifetime, per- 
haps. But on the Victrola you can hear it any day—with the same 
brave inspiration as if the big band was actually marching by. 

Not only Sousa’s Band, but Pryor’s also. And Conway’s and 
Vessella’s and the United States Marine Band, the Black 
Diamonds Band of London, Band of H. M. Coldstream Guards, 
Garde Republicaine Band of France, Banda de Alabarderos of 
Madrid—all the best band music of the world. 

These famous organizations make Victor Records because 
their leaders consider them the best records in the world. 


iar thin aban i 





Victors and Victrolas in great variety from $12 to $950. 
There are Victor dealers everywhere and they will gladly play for you any band music ; 

you wish to hear. 
Important Notice. Victor Records and Victor Machines are scientifically coordinated and synchronized in the ‘ : i : 
process of manufacture, and should be used together to secure a perfect reproduction. 4 
New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the Ist of each month 


“Victrola” is the Registered Trademark of the Victor Talking Machine Company 
designating the products of this Company only. 


Victrola | | 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J. 
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“HIS MASTERS VOICE” i 


REC. U.S. PAT. OFF 


SOUSA " 
and his Band , \* 
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Our Own Contributors’ Column 


Notes, Likely to Be of Interest, in Regard to a Few of Vanity Fair’s Writers and Artists 


of our learned contemporaries, such as 

the Atlantic Monthly, The World’s 
Work, Scribner's Magazine, The Century, 
The Nation, etc., to devote a chatty little 
page, in among the school advertisements, 
to a disclosure of certain pertinent facts 
about the celebrities who have contributed 
to that particular issue. They tell us that 
Henry Cabot Lodge is the senior Senator 
from Massachusetts, or that Katherine 
Fullerton Gerould ‘‘needs no introduction 
to the readers of the Atlantic.” Perhaps 
they throw in extracts from a letter just 
received from William Beebee, in the 
Uganda, telling about the trees, or the fam- 
ily life of the ard-vark. 

Now this is all very well, but Vanity 
Fair feels that these are not the facts that 
our readers hunger to know about the con- 
tributors whose little articles and sketches 
they have just enjoyed. Below is our idea 
of what a contributors’ column should be. 

W. F. Hill (“The Gellic Peril in Wash- 
ington”) is a young, temperamental 
artist who wears the darndest looking 
derby hats you ever saw. He also wears 
a moustache, distinctly visible, on clear 
days, which never did a bit of harm to 
anybody, so why poke fun at it? Mr. Hill 
is reputed to have the largest collection of 
useless theatre programs of any living 
white man, having picked them up from 
under the seats in obscure vaudeville 
houses since he was eleven years old. One, 
of which he is particularly proud, is a 
program from the Bijou Dream Theatre, 
in Boston, Mass. Some day, when he 
has collected enough programs to fill his 
studio at Bretton Hall, he is going to 
throw them all away. 

P. G. Wodehouse (“Prohibition and the 
Drama”) only a few months ago re- 
flected—in the buoyancy of his demeanor 
—the light, whimsical and somewhat fan- 
tastic quality discernible in all of his pub- 
lished writings. Then golf, the Great 
Reaper, came upon him in the night, and 
withered his bonhomie, blanched his spirit, 
blasted his soul. From a literary point of 
view, the interesting thing now to be said 
about Mr. Wodehouse is that he uses the 
overlocking grip, the thumb of the right 
hand slightly down the shaft, the feet well 
apart, the belt straining, the head ready 
to be tossed in the air—like a Nubian 
lion—at the first impact with the ball. 

Dorothy Parker (“The First Shows of 
Summer’) writes from her delightful 
Summer home on West End Avenue. “I 
just know that all your readers will want 
to hear how we are spending the hot 
weather.” Writes Mrs. Parker: ‘We are 
roughing it up here, far away from every- 
body, living the real primitive life. It is 


ik has long been the custom for several 

















Helen Duncan Jameson—The youngest con- 

tributor to Vanity Fair. Certain facts about 

her, and other contributors to this issue, 
will be found on this page 


so cool and invigorating—we sleep under 
blankets almost every other night, and 
whenever there is a breeze we practically 
always get it. The days are spent in 
pleasant, health-giving hours at the office, 
while the fragrant evenings are passed 
very close to the great, throbbing heart of 
Nature, in the open-air movies, under the 
glowing stars. I sincerely wish all your 
readers could have such a wild, free life as 
ours.” 

Robert C. Benchley (“One Hundred 
Years Ago’’) is entirely dependent on his 
hands for his conversational prowess. In 
telling a funny story Mr. Benchley intro- 
duces a distinctly original line of illustra- 
tive gestures, as follows: ‘‘It seems there 
was an Irishman walking down the street 
(left hand describes an arc) when he met 
an Englishman (right hand swings high 
over the head). ‘Hello,’ says Pat (gesture 
as in treading water). ‘Hello,’ says the 
Englishman (shifts into a breast stroke).” 
By this time—what with considerable foot- 
work incidental to the hand gestures—the 
raconteur is physically exhausted and has 
to be carried out before the real point of 
the story has been reached. 

Frederick Lewis Allen (‘‘Presidenttiai 
Possibilities”) is favorably known in the 
vicinity .of Boston for the brilliant and 
daring effects of his neckties. Never what 
might be called “racy,” they embody a 
combination of emotional feeling and pas- 


tel tints which is at once delicate and 
overpowering. Mr. Allen is now at work 
on a book to be entitled “The Erotic 
Motive in Cravats,” which will contain a 
number of color-plates in the appendix 
showing the estimated -effect in calories of 
Alice-blue, salmon pink, ultra-marine, 
old-rose, dregs of wine, and other chro- 
matic weapons in Mr. Allen’s battery. 

George S. Chappell (“The Home Har- 
monious’) writes, in connection with 
this article: ‘‘I was just moved to write 
the accompanying story by the thought of 
how little we réally know of ourselves— 
where we come from (the stork theory is, 
of course, impossible) and where we go 
when we have finished our travail in this 
vale of tears. I tell you, it makes a man 
stop and wonder just what Life really 
means, just why he is here and what Na- 
ture is ultimately striving toward. I con- 
fess that I am nonplussed by the im- 
mensity of the thing, and it was to express 
something of the emotion that was welling 
up within me that I wrote this little essay.” 

Gordon Conway. Miss Conway, whose 
sketches so realistically illustrate “The 
New Freedom in Marriage,” spent her 
early years in Dallas, and tells many 
an interesting story of the quaint and 
curious customs of the natives. She is one 
of the more temperamentally inclined of 
the younger artistic set; she finds it abso- 
lutely impossible to get any real stuff into 
her sketches unless she is sitting in the 
midst of her pale lavender boudoir, and 
wearing a green brocaded robe de chambre 
lined with dull gold and having a single 
rose on the shoulder. Miss Conway is 
justly proud of the fact that she draws 
entirely by ear—never had a lesson in 
her life. 

Grantland Rice (“The Mystery of the 
Green”) is one of the country’s most tal- 
ented ringside poets, who needs no intro- 
duction to readers of Vanity Fair. 

Helen Duncan Jameson has a litt!e draw- 
ing on page 33 of this issue. We have pub- 
lished many drawings by her. She is our 
youngest contributor, having just achieved 
her sixteenth year. Her photograph, taken 
last month, adorns the center of this page. 
We were recently privileged to interview 
her, chez elle. ‘““Why did I take up art?” 
she said. ‘‘Well, I’ll tell you just how it 
all happened. When I was a child of five, 
I wanted to be a moving picture actress, 
but, the very next vear, I went to Rome to 
visit some Italian relatives of ours. One 
day I chanced to wander into the Sistine 
Chapel, with my mother. Then I looked 
up at the ceiling and saw Michael Angelo’s 
paintings spread out there above me. The 
pictures were so cute that I, then and there, 
decided to be an artist.” 
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Ac Necessity Teak 


‘The generation of people who locked 
up their silverware in cupboards and 
cabinets has given way to the gener- 
ation which understands that silverware 
is made to use as well as to admire. 


At your jewelers a will find new 
proof of the adage that the luxuries of 
yesterday are the necessities of today. 


In your home,and your friends homes, 
are objects of silverware that fit into 
dail life and increase the comfort 
med pleasure of every member of 
the family. 


Make additions to the silverware you 
already possess; buy more silverware 
for utility, as well as for ornament. 


Buy it fo use / 


Gorham Sterling Silverware is sold by 
leading jewelers everywhere ate 


and bears this trade-mark: 


STERLING 


THE GORHAM COMPANY 


Silversmiths and Goldsmiths 


New York 


Works: Providence and New York. 
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Stirring scene on Fifth Avenue during the great Bolshevik uprising of July 
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Culture and Social Bounce 


Dealing With the Classics as a Highroad to Success in Business 


against the study of Latin and Greek, 

seems to me to break down for the same 
reason that the German efficiency argument 
broke down during the war. That is to say, 
it does not take into consideration the im- 
ponderables. 

From a good many articles setting forth to 
what extent Latin and Greek have helped or 
hindered the respective writers in their careers 
it would appear that the only test that they ap- 
ply is that of contemporary social importance. 

If I were to say, for example, that but for 
my firm grasp at the age of twelve on the 
exact difference between the gerund and the 
gerundive, I should not have risen to what I 
have risen to, it would not be accounted an 
argument for the classics, but rather as a 
warning against them. People would look 
me up and find that I had not risen to any- 
thing. 

But if I should stand splendidly forth as 
president of the All-Columbian Amalgamated 
Boot and Shoe Concern and attribute my 
well-known organizing talent to the mastery 
at an early age of Xenophon’s Anabasis, there 
would be instant cheering in the classical 
ranks; whereas if I said that had it not been 
for Xenophon’s Anabasis, I should have got 
ahead much faster, should, in fact, have fairly 
whizzed along in the shoe business, shouts of 
triumph would at once ascend from the Mod- 
ern School. 


The “Practical Man” Standard 


HERE you have the sort of test that is re- 

garded as really practical—what the clas- 
sics actually did to some large, perfectly sub- 
stantial and hard-headed shoe man. It is a 
test much valued in this debate. 

It rests, I think, on an unwarranted assump- 
tion. It assumes that any influence was harm- 
ful if it delayed these not very interesting 
persons in blossoming into the sort of beings 
they afterwards become. From reading their 
articles it is impossible to discern the reason 
for their confidence. Each one implies that if 
he had had his way, he would have become 
the man he is much sooner. But how does he 
know that he did not become the man he is 
too soon ? 

There is no argument whatever for a course 
of study in the mere fact that it has speeded 
miscellaneous successful persons along the way 
they went toward the places where you happen 


ik practical utility argument, for or 


By F. M. COLBY 


to find them, when so far as any sensible man 
can see, they might just as well be some- 
where else. 

Prove that the study of Latin and Greek so 
sapped a man’s vitality that he lost five years 
in getting to the top of his gas company, and 
you have really proved nothing against it. 
Prove that the extraordinary mental energy 
acquired by the perusal of Mica, mica, parva 
stella in the original, shot him into the United 
States Senate at thirty-six and you have not 
said one word in its favor. This seems fairly 
obvious, but the contrary assumption underlies 
a vast area of educational printed matter on 
the subject—all based on a standard of mo- 
mentary success without any regard even to 
its quality. 


The Bernard Shaw System 


F course, these speed tests of education 

applied to public careers are unconvinc- 
ing, simply because the larger part of life does 
not consist in publicly careering. And dis- 
trust of the usual middle-aged successful man 
on the subject of his own education is justified, 
because he is an instinctive partisan of his 
own success. It would be a cruel thing to 
entrust writers on education with their own 
education. If they had been brought up on 
their own writings many of them would never 
have pulled through. 

Take, for instance, the illustrious case of 
Mr. Bernard Shaw. Mr. Shaw favored a sys- 
tem of education which began by abolishing 
almost everything and which would certainly 
have resulted in abolishing Mr. Shaw. It was 
a good, clean, consistent sweep of every tradi- 
tion. It abolished homes, marriage, fathers, 
mothers, schools, rules, text-books, settled resi- 
dence, settled convictions, moral, social and 
religious preconceptions or controls; it rid the 
child of family ties, personal affections, local 
customs and every other narrowing influence, 
and turned him out to roam and learn and so 
have a chance of free development; every- 
body’s children to be brought up by everybody 
else, and thus escape the danger of spoiling 
and all to be kept in constant motion all over 
the British Isles lest they contract a local 
prejudice—each to be perfectly free in all re- 
spects except that he must not entertain a set- 
tled principle or meet a relative. 

Now I do not criticize this system, nor do I 
deny that it may be just as sensible as the 
ideas of modern educational writers generally. 


But I do contend that if Mr. Shaw had been 
brought up under it the modern English and 
American stage would have lost its brightest 
light. He curses all restraints on his develop- 
ment. I am grateful to them, for I am quite 
sure they saved his life. A Shaw more Shavian 
than he actually became would have been 
hanged at the age of twenty. 


The Classics Not a Course for Raising Salaries 

T is not a matter that can be settled by the 

points at which persons happen to be perch- 
ing in society at the present moment. The 
reading of Latin has no more to do with a 
man’s climbing to a bank presidency than it 
has to do with his climbing a tree. 

The classics are not and never have been 
chiefly valuable as the means of success. They 
are valued as the means of escaping its con- 
sequences. They are not nearly so much to 
be praised for getting one on in the modern 
world, as for getting one pleasantly out of it— 
that is to say for the exactly opposite reason to 
that which social statistics, psychological mea- 
surements of mental growth, testimony of engi- 
neers, educational specialists, chemists and 
bank directors always emphasize. 

Men turn to the classics in the hope of meet- 
ing precisely the sort of people who would not 
write these articles on the classics. Men turn 
to the classics to escape from their contempo- 
raries. Current arguments do not affect the 
central point, namely the wisdom of breaking 
with a tradition that has bound together the 
literatures of the world for twenty centuries 
and has vivified a large proportion of the 
greatest authors in our own. 

But I do not believe that any muddle of 
present-day education policy can do any 
lasting damage. Suppose it goes from bad 
to worse. Suppose after ceasing to be required, 
the study of Latin and Greek ceases even to 
be admitted. Suppose this is followed by an- 
other plunge of progress that would dazzle 
even Mr. H. G. Wells and a mere parsing 
acquaintance with a Latin author is regarded 
as not merely frivolous, or eccentric, like fox- 
trotting or button-collecting, but as downright 
heinous, like beer-drinking in the teeth of a 
Prohibition gale. 

Imagine even graver changes—imagine the 
era of scientific barbarism dawning in 1920, 
as the unscientific era of barbarism dawned in 
476 and Soviets set up everywhere in America, 
and paper scarce as (Continued on page 70) 
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A costume-reception at the White House lacks a certain tang which simply can not be transplanted from a costume-ball in the 


Quartier Latin, even though the Senators and their wives go to the limit in the matter of regalia. 


The senior Senator from 


Massachusetts, for instance, has unquesticnably done his best, and yet, as a Mandarin, he adds practically nothing to the abandon 


which should characterize a revel of this sort. 


And Mr. Cannon just wouldn’t rig himself up in fancy-dress to please anyone 


The Gallic Peril in Washington 


Possible Radical Innovations in the Capital as a Result of Parisian Influence 


N | OW that our Gov- 
ernment officials 
are, one by one, 
pirouetting back from 
France, it is none too early 
to consider the possibility 
of a new menace for Au- 
gust, to replace the Bolshe- 
vik menace of July. 

Those of us who are 
far-sighted enough to face 
the facts, see an imminent 
influx of French social 
customs, brought into this 
country by our nomadic 
federal dignitaries who 
have been breathing the 
rarefied atmosphere of 

Paris for so many months. 
May we not expect to 
see iron tables out on the 
sidewalk in front of the 

New Willard, with the 

guests sipping their logan- 
berry cordial in imitation 

of the denizens of the 

Café de la Paix, while 

Senators embrace and 

greet each other with 

hearty busses on either 
cheek? Stranger customs 
than this have been 
brought back from Paris. 

It seems impossible to 

imagine it now, but con- 


Drawings by W. E. HILL 
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Keith’s Theatre, at Washington, may be seized upon as the only place available for trans- 
formation into an imitation of the Folies Marigny or the Café des Ambassadeurs. It doesn’t 
quite fill the place of these institutions, yet an Adam and Eve revue always helps, especially 
if the Congressmen in the audience keep their hats on, in true Parisian fashion, and make 
much of scrutinizing the occupants of the boxes. Ushers dressed to represent redeemed 
Alsace also Iend a touch. But, taken all in all, there is a certain je me sais quois which 
the Washington audience does not seem to get in its effect. This is doubtless due to 
the heavy, humid atmosphere of the Capital City, which takes the snap right out of one 


stant association with 
French art of the modern 
school may move some 
committee of Senators to 
replace the marble master- 
pieces of Frances Willard 
and Daniel Webster in the 
Hall of Statuary with 
plaster representations of 
huge, meditative eggs, and 
rudimentary torsos entitled 
“Absence of Mrs. W.” or 
“Why?” They might even 
introduce “La Vie Parisi- 
enne”’ into the reading- 
room of the Congressional 
Library, a move which 
would ruin the transient 
trade of those newspaper 
racks containing the 
Grand Rapids News and 
the Evansville Courier. 

Mr. Hill has on this 
page shown two of the 
most disorganizing con- 
tingencies which may re- 
sult from the recent Paris 
campaign. Further than 
this we dare not predict, 
but if the American Pro- 
tective Association hasn’t 
anything to do this week, 
it might well devote itself 
to the Gallic Peril which 
confronts us. 
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Prohibition and the Drama 


Showing the Utterly Devastating Effect of the Arid Régime on the Rialto 


N this age of moot points—some 

mooter than others, others possibly 

a shade less moot than some—per- 
haps the mootest point of any is, What 
is happening to the drama now that 
July 1st is behind us? This surely is 
a point of which the mootness cannot 
escape the most ivory-domed. It is 
practically Old Man Moot in person. 

The pessimists say that prohibition 
will hand the drama something of a 
wallop,—or, as they slangily put it, will 
be extremely bad for the prosperity of 
the American stage. And, on past per- 
formances, it must be admitted that 
they have a certain amount of reason: 
for experience has shown that whatever 
happens is almost invariably bad for 
the theatre. 

Why it should be so, it is hard to 
say: but the public as a body always 
seem to celebrate every new twist of our 
kaleidoscopic modern life by staying 
away from the theatre. It appears to 
be their one method of finding expres- 
sion for their emotions. If there is war, 
they stop away from the theatre. If 
there is peace, they refrain from at- 
tending dramatic performances. You 
can’t have a parade down Fifth Avenue 
without making a lot of people feel that 
it is out of the question for them to 
take in a show that night. It almost 
seems as if the blighters snatched at 
the slightest excuse. 


ONSEQUENTLY, with prohibition 

in our midst, people will start not 
going to the theatre harder than ever. 
They will set their teeth and really buckle 
down to the job. At least so the pessimists 
say. Consider, the pessimists argue, the vast 
number of plays which it is only possible to sit 
through with the assistance of what Ella 
Wheeler Wilcox would call a mild jag. There 
is a type of musical comedy—I have one now 
in rehearsal—which simply cannot be endured 
on ice-cream. It was written in the good old 
days before the drouth set in, in the happy 
knowledge that New York at any rate con- 
tained a sufficient number of mild inebriates 
to give the thing a metropolitan cachet. What 
is this sort of piece going to do when con- 
fronted with row upon row of coldly sober 
carpers? It will simply buckle up in the 
middle and expire with a gurgle. 

But look! The sun is rising! In other 
words, the optimist jostles the pessimist aside 
and takes the floor. The optimist, wreathed 
in happy smiles, says “Nothing of the sort! 
Prohibition is going to be the making of the 
drama. Next season we shall enter upon an 
era of prosperity undreamed of in theatrical 
history. Next season plays will be almost as 
successful as the advertisements in the Sunday 
papers say they are. Next season, when we 
read in the Sunday paper that a production is 
the biggest hit in ten years and turning away 
howling crowds every night, it will not mean 
that the manager is going to take it off next 
Saturday after three losing weeks: it will really 
mean that the show is making a profit.” In 


By P. G. WODEHOUSE 





Ed Wynn, in tender ruminative mood, is here shown 
holding an cbject recently unearthed near Times Square. 
it is said to have been an ancient stage property 


the past, say the optimists, a large number of 
people were wont to dine late and drink heav- 
ily with every course. The consequence was 
that, when half-past eight arrived and all good 
people should be on their way to the theatre, 
these revellers, shrinking from the mere idea 
of digging themselves up from their chairs, 
cursed the theatre briefly and ordered another 
bottle. When prohibition came in, these shirk- 
ers were compelled, as an alternative to sitting 
and thinking, to rush out in desperation and 
plunge into some place of entertainment. 

So there we have the two views, and who 
shall say which of the two is dead on the pin 
and which bunkered in the sand-trap? One 
can only point, in support of the optimists, to 
the fact that certain dry towns are also excel- 
lent theatrical towns, while others in which the 
inhabitants rarely draw a sober breath yield a 
gross on the week’s performances of about 
eleven dollars fifty. Take, for instance, De- 
troit, my favorite city in these United States. 
Detroit is dry, but its enthusiasm for the drama 
is not quenched. Its citizens, splendid fellows 
all of them, scramble for seats: and, if they 
can’t gét seats, they stand up at the back: and, 
if they can’t stand up at the back, they come 
another night. They laugh merrily at your 
lines: they applaud your songs: and they do 
it all on cocoa and mashmallow-sundaes. This 
is the spirit that makes America what it is. 

As a matter of fact, the undoubted result of 
this upheaval will be a reformation by the au- 


diences, who will demand a slightly 
more intellectual type of show. It will 
not be enough to hire a mixed gang of 
performers, scour Tin Pan Alley for a 
dozen songs, and turn the bevy loose on 
a stage under the general title of “Wow! 
Wow!” or “I'll Say She Did!” or some- 
thing. Some sort of a connected story 
vill be necessary. But, given a good 
show, people will go to see it, whether 
their little tummies are distended with 
Mumm or sarsaparilla. 

A far mooter point is: Will the effects 
of alcohol be able to be used any more 
by dramatists either as a vehicle for 
comedy or as an aid to the punch? 
The War ceased to be of theatrical val- 
ue almost directly the armistice was 
signed. Managers simply would not 
look at plays dealing with the regenera- 
tion of the Broadway ruin who en- 
listed and saved the French army from 
destruction. Will it be the same with 
alcohol! 

Whatever may be said against alco- 
hol, for purposes of comedy situations 
it cannot be replaced. What is to be- 
come of the farces which open with the 
young master coming home at break- 
fast-time in evening dress, unable to 
remember anything of what took place 
the night before except that he thinks 
he murdered someone in a fight at a 
restaurant? ‘The only hope is that the 
chemists who are working day and 
night to discover the non-alcoholic sub- 
stitute which, without bucking the Fed- 
eral Amendment, will nevertheless pos- 
sess the kick of an army-mule, will 
succeed in their experiments. Then it will be 
possible for the butler, discussing the hero’s 
escapades with the maid at the opening of act 
one, to say that the trouble with the young 
master is that, while generous to a fault, he 
will put that extra raisin in his grape-juice. 


WhITE 


N the more serious drama, an absence of 
alcohol will be equally fatal. What it will 
amount to is that no character in a serious 
drama will be able to drink anything, for there 
is something inherently comic in a non-alco- 
holic drink. Why this should be so, it is hard 
to say: but the fact remains that, if the Japa- 
nese butler brought in a tray of soft drinks at 
ihe beginning of the big scene, no audience 
would take it seriously. 

The American dramatist is in for a thin 
time. Already he is badly handicapped by the 
fact that people in America do not have titles. 
Where Pinero can call a man The Gay Lord 
Quex and establish his social standing and 
even his character by merely mentioning the 
name, the American dramatist has had to waste 
most of his first act elaborately planting the 
information that his Mister Quex is rich, 
petted by Society, and altogether more spec- 
tacular than the common run of men. And 
now they are going to take away his drink,— 
the one thing that makes men do things and 
say things that lead to dramatic complications. 
If cigarettes go too, as the reformers threaten 
they will, then Heaven help the poor fellow. 































BARON D= MEYER 


Constance Binney, in ‘39 East,” played the part of Pene- 
lope Penn, an ambitious young person who came to the 
great metropolis and vowed she would succeed. She has 
done so, thanks to Miss Binney, once of Boston and now 
—praise be to Allah!—a permanent ornament of New York 


ARNOLD GENTHE 


Mona Bruns, who looks 
as though she had 
stepped from a Zuloaga 
canvas, in_ reality 
stepped from ‘“Hobohe- 
mia”—Sinclair Lewis’s 
successful exposé of 
Greenwich Village—into 
prominence in ‘Pretty 
Soft,” and we expect to 
hear of further steps dur- 
ing the coming season 


VANITY FAIR 


Helen Hayes was discov- 
ered by Lew Fields in a 
dancing school in Washing- 
ton, but it remained for Sir 
James Matthew Barrie to 
furnish ‘“‘Dear Brutus,” the 
perfect vehicle for her deli- 
cate and appealing charm 


BARON DE MEYER 


IPA KILL 
Eileen Huban arrived from Ireland just four years ago. 
She had never seen the inside of a theatre, and did not 
give a thought to Broadway. However, Broadway re- 
fused to be ignored, and literally compelled Miss Huban 
to gain distinction as the heroine of ‘Dark Rosaleen” 


Four Potential Stars 


Leading Ladies Discovered by the Broadiway Astronomers During their Nightly Vigils 
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The First Shows of Summer 


“The Follies of 1919” Officially, and Successfully, Opens the New Theatrical Season 


ill wind that blows nobody good. No mat- 

ter how upset you may have been about 
the war, you must admit that last Summer’s 
musical shows would have been simply no- 
where without it; if it hadn’t been for the flags 
of the Allies, songs about over there and over 
here, Red Cross nurses, regiments of exempted 
chorus men in privates’ uniforms with Sam 
Browne belts, and tableaux of tall blondes 
draped in American flags which 
trailed lavishly on the ground, last 
season’s revues could never have got 
along. It may have been a rough war 
for the soldiers, but it was a great 
help to the writers of revues. 


I: is, aS someone has so snappily put it, an 


ND this season, it’s just the same 
way with prohibition. You may 


with your right, as an American citi- 
zen, to take it or let it alone, but you 
really have to concede that prohibition 
has been a blessing to those who write 
the nation’s songs and re-write its 
comedy scenes. According to these 
inspired souls, there is nothing on 
earth with any humor in it, save pro- 
hibition. It is, undoubtedly, a per- 
fectly screaming subject, and all that, 
but the trouble is that after five or 
six prohibition songs and half an hour 
or so of prohibition jokes, the idea 
seems rather to lose its pristine fresh- 
ness. The element of surprise lies 
down on its job, after the first fifteen 
or twenty allusions to the Great 
Drought. There is a quality of same- 
ness about all July first comicalities 
that verges on dreariness. In fact, one 
who has doggedly made the round of 
the Summer shows is inclined to feel 
that if he has to hear just one more 
joke on near-beer, he will charter a 
solitary rowboat and row far out be- 
vond the three-mile limit, to drown all 
memories of the weary subject. 


The Follies of 1919 


HE many authors of “The Follies of 1919” 

must have worked ardently to have the 
prohibition amendment passed. If it was ever 
repealed, the entire show would have to be re- 
written. Prohibition affords the theme of most 
of the songs, provides a field for the comedy, 
and inspires many of the costumes and settings. 
In the Follies of other years, various haughty 
beauties undulated across the stage, costumed 
as Pousse Cafés, Mint Juleps, Cocktails, and 
Silver Fizzes; this year, they appear, respec- 
tively, as Coca-Cola, Bevo, Sarsaparilla, and 
Lemonade. In the past, a lady costumed in 
bunches of grapes, and bearing a brimming 
glass on high, represented Champagne; this 
season, she impersonates Grape-Juice. This 
is the most radical difference between the Fol- 
lies of 1919 and the Follies of the past twelve 
years. 

This season’s Follies are as gorgeous to be- 
hold as any of their predecessors, owing to the 
costumes, Joseph Urban’s scenery, and Mr. 
Ziegfeld’s unerring eye. It does seem as if 


By DOROTHY PARKER 


this new show were just a variation of all those 
that went before; the principals and the chorus, 
in make-up, songs, and lines differ only in 
detail from what they always were. One won- 
ders that the introduction of a decided novelty 
—Bert Williams without a song about his 
relatives, say, or Eddie Cantor without the 
alpaca suit—wouldn’t be rather welcome. But 
that, perhaps, is just a personal affair. Maybe 
the entire idea of the Follies is to give the 





Marjorie Bentley’s dancing is one of the 
great events in “La-La-Lucille!”, the first 
example of a bedroom farce set to music 


public just what it liked so much last year. 
Maybe that’s where this ‘National Institution” 
stuff comes in. If that’s the idea, then every- 
thing is fair enough. You know just what to 
expect, and you will not be disappointed. 


HE big events of the night are Marillyn 

Miller, more charming than ever this year, 
and Eddie Cantor, who walks away with the 
comedy honors. He has a way, peculiarly his, 
and Al Jolson’s, own, of putting over a song. 
There are those who may consider that his little 
ballads and anecdotes are a trifle vulgar for 
family use, but what’s a little vulgarity between 
friends? The Great Moment of the show is 
his scene as a patient undergoing an osteo- 
pathic treatment—you can see for yourself how 
that would work out. 

Marillyn Miller sings but little, and dances 
all the rest of the time. There is no one else 
on the stage who seems to dance so involua- 
tarily, and to have such a good time at it— 
perhaps that’s one of the reasons her dancing 


is so easy to watch. Unfortunately, she in- 
dulges in one of those inebriated dances, which 
though undoubtedly graceful and remarkably 
agile, seems utterly out of keeping with her. 
The fair-minded have always argued that there 
was one thing, anyway, to be said for prohibi- 
tion,—it would do away with drunken special- 
ties on the stage. But it seems that even that 
simple boon is to be denied us. 

Johnny Dooley and his sister Ray provide 
much of the comedy relief, with their 
family characteristic of frequent and 
complicated falling, and Bert Wil- 
liams does more than any other living 
comedian could with a scene in which 
he is the unwilling target for a sharp- 
shooier, and with several entirely un- 
inspired songs. One wonders what 
he would ever do if he were given a 
good song—probably collapse com- 
pletely from the shock, and have to be 
led from the stage, weeping bitterly. 


NEW-COMER, John Steele, 
reached the vocal heights of the 
evening, and won assured and de- 
served success on the opening night. 
Maurice and Walton appeared for a 
brief interval in their opium dance, 
newly imported from Paris, which 
city, it is said, is thrilled to the core 
about it. It is a sad disillusionment 
to learn how easily thrilled Paris must 
he. The Maurice and Walton dance 
lasted exactly one night, after which it 
was removed ruthlessly and _ bodily 
from the piece. 

It is a blow that the songs of the 
Follies are not anything to send post- 
cards to the absent ones about; there 
is not a single tune that one can retain 
long enough to whistle in the follow- 
ing morning’s bath. The songs of 
the first act are by Gene Buck and 
Dave Stamper, while the second act 
numbers are all by Irving Berlin, 
whose music sounds like a medley of 
all his past hits. It is a bitter dis- 
appointment to those who expected 
great things of him. But if his music shows 
no flashes of originality, the same cannot be 
said of his lyrics. It takes true inspiration to 
rhyme “sarsaparilla” with ‘Rockefeller’; it 
requires real ingenuity to rhyme “intricate” 
and “little bit.” 

But, all that aside, if you like beautiful 
girls, gorgeous stage pictures, wonderful cos- 
tumes, and remarkable dancing—in short, if 
you have always liked the Follies, you simply 
won’t be able to contain yourself about this 
year’s edition. For it is all that it ever has 
been, only more so. And it will, beyond all 
doubt, keep the New Amsterdam packed to the 
doors until the first frost, anyway. 


The Scandals of 1919 


T is hard to go through life crabbing every- 
thing by the way, but there are things in 
this world that it is well-nigh impossible to 
hang out the family flag about. One of those 
things is “Scandals of 1919,” the revue at the 
Liberty Theatre, (Continued on page 66) 





VANITY FAIR 


“Like Pensive Beauty Smiling in Her Tears” 


Lillian Gish Has Reached the Height of Her Career in the Notable Production of “Broken Blossoms” 
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“One Hundred Years Ago Today—” 


Two Centenaries Which We in America Must Not Overlook 


type of mind which did nothing, from 

morning till night, but compute the 
number of days which had elapsed since the 
struggle began, and compile tables of “im- 
portant events in the World Conflict.” 

Such specialized intelligences were usually 
employed in newspaper offices, and found ex- 
pression in daily columns headed “The 1275th 
Day of the Great War.’ Then would follow 
a snappy chronology, always beginning with 
“June 28, 1914—Murder at Sarajevo of the 
Archduke Francis Ferdinand.” ‘They never 
could seem to bring themselves to drop old 
Francis Ferdinand, probably because he was 
one of the points of which they were abso- 
lutely sure. 


[sve the war there was a horrible 


ND now since the war has ended, these 
anniversary hounds have been forced to 
‘scrape around for more data. Hence the epi- 
demic this year of centenaries of famous 
persons. 

Family life in America must have been at 
its height during 1818 and 1819, judging from 
the number of people who are breaking into 
print now as having been born one hundred 
years ago. It was the Year of the Great Fe- 
cundity, especially in the genius crop. Hardly 
a day goes by but that we read of the celebra- 
tion by the Gurble Society of America of the 
one hundredth anniversary of the birth of 
Chester M. Gurble, “the People’s Poet,” or 
see a column of selected quotations from the 
works of Mary Elizabeth Cogeshall Sampter, 
born just one hundred years ago tomorrow, at 
Truro, Mass. One cringes to think of the 
comparatively meagre line-up which we, of the 
present generation of parents, may have to 
furnish the centenary-celebrators of 2019 as 
material for a good time. 

But in all this talk about Whitman, Kings- 
ley, Lowell, and the rest, I am afraid that we 
run a danger of overlooking several anniver- 
saries which mean much to American letters, 
perhaps more than any of those thus far cele- 
brated. I have two such dates in mind, and 
it will be through no fault of mine if they are 
passed by without their share of special stories, 
reminiscences and quotations from the works 
of the men whose centenaries they are. 


JOHN BARTLETT 

HE one hundredth anniversary of the birth 

of John Bartlett, author of “Bartlett’s 

Quotations,” is rapidly approaching. Who 

shall say that it is without significance in the 

literary history of our country? I said “Who 

shall say that it is without significance in the 

literary history of our country?” As he him- 

self has written of another (on page 115 of his 
collected works, Little, Brown, 1899): 


His life was gentle, and the elements 
So mix’d in him, that Nature might stand up 
And say to all the world, “This was a man!” 


There is probably no writer in the whole 
course of our national literature who has made 
his influence so felt on other writers of his 
time (and of times to follow him) as John 
Bartlett. It is not an exaggeration to say that 


By ROBERT C. BENCHLEY 


his words are in everyone’s mouth wherever 
there is any pretense to culture in the English 
language. ‘The hold which his works have 
taken on the minds of men can not be over- 
estimated. 

And it is only just that it should be so. 
Where, in any literature, can there be found 
a writer whose range could include the pro- 
duction of such lines as: 


To each his suff’rings; all are men, 
Condemn’d alike to groan,— 

The tender for another’s pain, 

Th’ unfeeling for his own. 

Yet ah! why should they know their fate, 
Since sorrow never comes too late, 
And. happiness too swiftly flies? 
Thought would destroy their paradise. 
No more; where ignorance 1s bliss 

’T is folly to be wise. (page 382) 


and then, in what might be termed the same 
breath, the conception of such a stanza as we 
find on page 679: 


Wee Willie Winkie rins through the toun, 

Upstairs and dounstairs, in his nicht-goun, 

Tirlin’ at the window, cryin’ at the lock, 

"Are the weans in their bed? for it’s nou ten 
o'clock, 


T is told of Bartlett that he wore the same 

sort of underwear winter and summer. One 
day, while waiting in Harvard Square for the 
horse-car which was to take him in to Boston, 
he was accosted by one of the haberdashery- 
salesmen who infest those collegiate precincts. 

“We've got a nice Iine of balbriggans in to- 
day, Mr. Bartlett,” said the man, hoping to 
make a sale. 

“Thank you, I never use them,” was the 
quick retort, somewhat softened by a twinkle 
of the eye, which, however, the salesman did 
not see as Bartlett was looking in the oppo- 
site direction. The man went his way, and 
Bartlett took the horse-car to Boston. 


” 


AVING seen this side cf the man, it is 

easier for students of his works to under- 
stand the spirit which prompted the penning 
of those immortal lines: 


Oh why should the spirit of mortal be proud? 
Like a fast-flitting meteor, a fast-flying cloud, 
A flash of the lightning, a break cf the wave, 
He passes from life to his rest in the grave. 
(page 561) 


or, in somewhat different mood, but still dis- 
playing the same fire and deep insight into 
human hopes and aspirations: 


"Twas the night before Christmas, when all 
through the house 
Not a creature was stirring,—not even a mouse; 
The stockings were hung by the chimney with 
care, 
In hopes that St. Nicholas soon would be there. 
(page 527) 


Bartlett's creaiive life may be divided into 
three periods, all sharply differentiated and vet 


all, in a manner of speaking, similar. I shall 
refer to these periods hereafter as the Period of 
Preparation (1820-1840); the Sturm und 
Drang Period (1840-1897), and the Period of 
Revision and Introspection (1897-1905). It 
was during the Sturm und Drang Period that 
he published the work which stands second 
only to his ‘‘Quotations” in intensity and depth 
of feeling, viz., “A New and Complete Con- 
cordance or Verbal Index to Words, Phrases 
and Passages in the Dramatic Works of Shake- 
speare; with a Supplementary Concordance to 
the Poems.” ‘To one who does not know this 
book, a complete acquaintance with Bartlett 
has not been vouchsafed. It is within its 
pages that we find those lines so significant 
now to us in our present national unrest: 


He jests at scars that never felt a wound. 

But soft! what light through yonder window 
breaks? 

It is the east, and Juliet is the sun. 


But it were useless to go on enumerating 
the priceless gems of thought which Bartlett 
has given us. It were a presumption to imply 
that the mind of the public is needful of their 
iteration. And yet, as his centenary draws 
nigh, let us not find ourselves so spent with 
our Whitmans and our Kingsleys that we have 
no paper streamers and siren-blasts for our 
Bartletts. 


HE second figure in American letters whose 

name I would bring forward for festive 
consideration on this one hundredth anniver- 
sary of his birth, is one which, I fear, is not 
known by reputation to many of us. And yet 
he is a man whose work, given to us anony- 
mously, ranks with that of Bartlett in its far- 
reaching influence on modern English prose 
and verse. I am not quite sure of his name 
myself, but I feel no hesitancy in bringing an 
approximation of it to the public attention, for 
upon his writings rather than on any accident 
of nomenclature, rests his fame. 

I refer to Amos W. Kent, the author of The 
Standard Thesaurus and Treasury of English 
Words and Phrases. Born in Sutton, Massa- 
chusetts, on August 27, 1819, Mr. Kent de- 
voted his entire life, after his graduation from 
Harvard, to the compilation of a thesaurus 
which stands on equal ground with that of 
Peter Roget, popularly called ““The Thesaurus 
King,” and, in many respects, excels the work 
of that Englishman, especially in its indices. 


T a time when the categorical stanzas of 
Walt Whitman have been revived in every 
paper and literary journal in the country under 
the flimsy excuse that it was his one hundredth 
birthday, it is somewhat irritating to those of 
us who are admirers of Kent to consider how 
dependent Whitman was on Kent for nine- 
tenths of his material, and how slavish he 
(Whitman) was in his imitation of his 
(Kent’s) verse forms (Kent’s and Whitman’s). 
Let us take one example. If the following 
quotation from Kent (page 375), written fif- 
teen years before Whitman’s “I Sing the Body 
Electric,” is not the very essence of the Good 
Grav Poet’s stock in (Continued on page 88) 








CHARLOTTE FAIRCHILD 


PAUL RAINEY 


who is an explorer of 
the first magnitude, 
took out the Ameri- 
can Red Cross am- 
bulances in France, 
before we got into the 
war. He then went 
to British East Afri- 
ca as Captain in the 
British Army. After 
we got into the war, 
he was made Official 
Photographer of the 
American Expedition- 
ary Forces in France, 
in 1917. Mr. Rainey 
has invented the best 
way of hunting big 
game—whether in the 
Arctic, Africa, or Si- 
beria—namely to hunt 
them with a mov- 
ing picture camera 


WILLIAM 
FAVERSHAM 


is the most confirmed 
and ardent yachts- 
man in the fraternity 
of American actors. 
We see him here anx- 
iously scanning the 
horizon of Hunting- 
ton harbor and wait- 
ing—as so many of 
us are wont to wait— 
for his ship to comein 





GENEVIEVE VIX 


has made no end of friends in America 
since she began singing here as a diva 
with the Chicago Opera House. We are 
permitted here to behold her (in somewhat 
entre nous habiliments) as a diva about to 
plunge into a not too troubled high sea 


ssi 


VANITY FAIR 













EDITH WHARTON 


has spent the past 
five years in France, 
where she has shed 
lustre upon the name 
of America. She has 
done much for the 
French people, but 
always as a _ proud 
and loyal American. 
The world was wont 
to think of her—be- 
fore August Ist, 1914 
—as a writer of a 
somewhat cold and 
cerebral order, but 
the war has revealed 
to the world a wholly 
new side of her; her 
ardent soul, her pow- 
er for unselfish min- 
istration: for a sus- 
tained spiritual vigil 
in a darkened world 


Out of Office Hours: Our Parking Space for Pet Hobby Horses 


Revealing the Less Familiar Aspects of Some of Our More Familiar Figures 
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The Younger Generation of the Ballet 


Personalities and Problems of the Russian Dancers Under the Revolution 


AM not sure whether the pilgrim to the 
twin homesteads of the Ballet Russe in 
Moscow and Petrograd is more surprised 
at the absence of many of the most ingratiating 
elements of the ballet as revealed to us by 
Sergei Diaghileff, or at the presence of new, 
unsuspected and unheralded genius among the 
ranks of the younger generation of the dancers. 
Both of these discoveries came to me early 
in my winter of 1917-18 in the 
Russian theatre, but even yet I 
find it difficult to conceive of 
Moscow and Petrograd still 
awaiting their first sight and 
hearing of Bakst and Stravin- 
sky, of “Petrushka” and “The 
Fire Bird” and ‘*The Crowning 
of Spring” and “The After- 
noon of a Faun” and “Tha- 
mar.’ Diaghileff borrowed his 
dancers by imperial permission 
from the Great State Theatre 
in Moscow and the Marinsky 
in Petrograd, but he gathered 
his scenery and his music from 
Russians living in artistic exile ‘ 
in Paris and Geneva and then 






EARAROFF 


Novikoff, of the 
younger school of 
Moscow dancers, as 
Ocean in the Ballet, 
“The Hump-Backed 
Hobby Horse’’ 














| A. A. GORSKY 
Anderson, Kandaourova, and Gorshkova of the Moscow Ballet. Anderson, 
(at the left) whose grandfather was a Dane, bids fair to rival Pavlova 


By OLIVER M. SAYLER 


revealed his garnered secrets only to the rest of 
Europe and afterwards to the Americas. The 
Revolution in March, 1917, promised a wel- 
come home for all this banished beauty, but 
before the theatres, reborn and eager in their 
freedom, could complete their plans for ex- 
panding their repertories, the economic demor- 
alization of Russia put the cost of production 
of new plays and ballets beyond even state 


ec 























subsidies and stopped all theatrical plans. 

Sooner or later, though, Russia will see the 
short dramatic ballets of the Diaghileff reper- 
tory in their vivid and passionate settings. 
And sooner or later we in America shall see 
and acclaim the dancers of the younger gen- 
eration who have attained their artistic majority 
since the war shut Russia off from the world. 
Who they are and what they are like is an 
entertaining lesson for the class 
in international esthetics. An- 
derson and Krieger, Fyodorova 
and Kandaourova, Balashova 
and Reyzen and Froman are 
the names we shall probably 
have to add to those of Pav- 
lova and Karsavina on our 
choreographic calling list. And 
Zhukoff, Novikoff and Svoboda 
head the generation of young 
men who follow in the wake of 
Mordkin and Bolm and Nijin- 
sky. 

Verily, if the contemporary 
ballet in its highest estate is 
missing in Moscow and Petro- 
grad, (Continued on page 81) 







SAHAROFF 


Fyodorova, who ex- 
cels in character 
delineation, as she 
appears inthe Ballet 
of Glinka’s Opera, 
“Life to the Tsar” 


Zhukoff, a young 
dancer following in 
the wake of Mord- 
kin and Nijinsky in 
Moscow, is photo- 
graphed here ip 
the Bacchanale 


HORNSTEIN 
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A Greek choric dance, recently performed by the pupils of the Elizabeth Duncan school, at Tarrytown. Miss Duncan, who is a sister of Isedora’s, 
has been—because of the success of her school—almost as important a factor in the development of Greek dancing, and in the training of dancers 
in this country, as her renowned, and absent, sister. Isadora’s pupils are scoring great successes in their tour of the larger American cities 
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We have often maintained that dancing was not the chief contributing-factor in the efficacy and value of an outdoor dancing school, such as 
Miss Duncan’s, for instance. To us. the important thing is not that the girls should become expert in dancing, but that they should live outdoors, 
learn to love music, and bodily exercise, and nature; to be genuine, and buoyant, and, finally, to shun morbidity, nervousness and introspection 
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ARNOLD GENTHE 


Fragments from an Outdoor Greek Pageant 


Recently Interpreted by the Youthful Pupils in the Elizabeth Duncan School at Tarrytown, New York 
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Stirring Up the National Academy 


A Controversy Proving That, Even in Matters of Art, Youth Insists Upon Being Served 


HE National Academy of Design goes 

back to the days of Washington Irving. 

Its first president was S. F. B. Morse, one 
of the most variously talented men our country 
has produced. He was an excellent painter, 
in every Way an impressive personality. Like 
Sir Joshua Reynolds before him, he not merely 
practiced but preached, giving presidential ad- 
dresses on what he regarded as sound ideals of 
art. Under the impetus received from him, 
the Academy readily dominated a New York 
bounded on the north by Fourteenth Street. 
It gradually lost authority as New York 
stretched upwards to Forty-second Street. 
About the time the city reached Central 
ark the Academy looked to be in a pretty 
bad way. Still it managed to absorb its 
dangerous rival, the Society of American 
Artists, and has kept going, on an in- 
creasingly unobtrusive basis. 


TS position to-day is about that of cer- 

tain exclusive, patriotic societies. It 
represents tradition with a vague historic 
prestige. Every year it gives two little 
exhibitions, of about three hundred _pic- 
tures each. These shows are neither so 
bad as to give offence nor so good as to 
attract much attention. Of its really dis- 
tinguished members, rather few take the 
pains to exhibit regularly. Its undis- 
tinguished members are, on the contrary, 
likely to send faithfully the single picture 
nominated to the line by the Academy 
bond. The best current painting and 
sculpture must be sought in the clubs and 
at the dealers. 

Taken broadly, the position of the 
Academy is that of a somewhat reduced 
old family resignedly upholding a tra- 
dition of respectability on a small income. 
Sitting tight becomes under these con- 
ditions a high virtue and a fine art. One 
makes up in the genealogy book for what 
he lacks in the safe deposit box. The 
attitude has its grace and perhaps its 
pathos. It doesn’t tend to enterprise and 
progress. 

When new blccd marries into the kind of 
family I have described, odd results follow. 
New blood has its own notions, among which 
sitting tight is not conspicuous. It wants to 
live on its own activities, on its present, and 
somewhat on its future. It will view the gen- 
tle, complacent ways of the family-in-law with 
something of amazement and scorn. Sooner 
or later it will try to shake up the family-in- 
law, which naturally won't like to have its 
quiet ways disturbed. 


BOUT this has happened in the not quite 
happy family of the National Academy. 
A number of the more progressive members de- 
cided to stir things up for the general good. 
The reformers included such good artists and 
strong personalities as Childe Hassam, George 
Bellows, Gifford Beal, W. J. Glackens, Robert 
Henri, Ernest Lawson, Gari Melchers, and 
“Fighting Joe’ Pennell. 
They talked things over and threshed out a 
reform programme. On March 4th last it was 
presented at an informal meeting of N. A.’s 


By FRANK JEWETT MATHER, Jr. 


and discussed at length. Present were repre- 
sentatives of every way of thinking, with, how- 
ever, a radical majority. Up to this point the 
procedure had been friendly and correct. Mem- 
bers of the Academy, dissatisfied with its rather 
negative policy, believed they had a remedy 
and offered it for consideration. In view of 
later infelicities, it is desirable to make it clear, 
once for all, that the agitation was loyal and 
open. Certdin unforeseen blunders in detail 
have obscured this fact and put: the movement 





A LITHOGRAPH BY JOHN SARGENT 
This impressive little study is the first and only attempt 


made by Mr. Sargent in a. 


It is reproduced 
here through the courtesy of A. y 


Gallatin, Esq. 


in an unduly unfavorable light. It was a 
mistake to hold a vote at-an informal meeting 
consisting of arbitrarily invited members, and 
a worse mistake to print, as approving the radi- 
cal programme, some twenty academicians who 
had merely attended the conference out of curi- 
osity and good will. 

The “points” of the Academy reformers 
were, modestly, two less than those of President 
Wilson for reforming the world. It is time 
they were considered on their merits and apart 
from personalities. Most of the twelve points 
would have, let us say academically, won the 
approval of every academician. He would 
want the result, provided the money and com- 
mittee effort involved could be furnished. Let 
me go through the points, guessing as I may 
the probable attitude of a majority of the 
Academy. The comments in smaller type are 
my own. I quote from the now famous 
pamphlet “Plans for the Enlargement and Bet- 
terment of the National Academy of Design”: 


First: A change in the jury system. 


A strong majority is against this, as test elections 
promptly showed. I will touch later on the merits 
of the plan of “Proportional Representation.” 


Seconp: The abolition of the Red Ticket. 


This concerns the right of each N. A. to have one 
picture hung without passing the jury. The pro- 
posed plan is illegal, for the one-picture privilege 
rests on the contract which united the Academy and 
the Society of American Artists. Of course, the. artists 
who made this contract could voluntarily waive their 
right. Some would not do so. Since less than a 
third of the average Academy exhibition is hung by 
reason of the Red Ticket, there really is little abuse 
of prerogative and small reason for change. It would 
look better, from a sporting point of view, for the 
N. A.’s to put themselves on equal terms of com- 
petition with the new comers, but I doubt if 
such magnanimity would produce better shows 
or any practical good. 


THIRD: A positive effort to elect to 
membership many artists who most cer- 
tainly should receive the honor. 

Everybody will assent to this in principle. 
Opinions will always differ somewhat as to who 
are the most deserving outsiders. 

FourtH: The enlarging of the Acad- 
emy's attention to the Allied Arts. A 
proposition to make the various media of 
equal dignity and importance and to re- 
ceive a more equal attention, 

An excellent suggestion to which nobody will 
object in principle. In practice it is difficult to 


do anything until the available gallery space 
shall be doubled. 


FirtH:: The employment of a paid 
Secretary cutside the Profession. 

A disputable matter. Many members dislike 
the personal authority that inevitably accrues to 
an artist secretary during long tenure. 

SmixtH: A fostering of technical in- 
vestigation. The manufacturers of artists’ 
materials to be held accountable and their 
products O. K.’d by the Academy experts. 

A valuable suggestion which is likely to be 
generally approved. 

A Legal Bureau to take care of the in- 
terests of artists generally in relation to the 
Government. 

Theoretically desirable. Men of letters have 
found such a bureau helpful. 

A department to care for and insist upon the 
proper handling and display of works of art, 
by handlers, express companies, and galleries, 
public and private. 

Artists suffer considerably from the kind of care- 
lessness above described. It is a proper activity for 
the proposed Legal Bureau. 

SEVENTH: The imperative necessity for en- 
larged quarters. 

For this suggestion everybody will give three cheers. 
For bigger galleries the Academy has long been work- 
ing without much success. The practical problem is 
to raise the money. All aspirants will be welcomed. 


E1cuHtH: Kotation in some form within the 
Board of Control. Possible use of the Bloc 
System. 

_ Likely to be contested, as it does no good to rotate 
into managerial positions artists who have no gift 
for management. 

NINTH: A greater openness in the affairs 
of the Academy, both as to business activities 
and art activities. 

Probably acceptable in principle. Whatever secrecy 
exists is presumably due not to design, but to the 
general indifference of the membership to the de- 
tails of administration. (Continued on page 74) 
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Ina Claire, After Her Long Run as Polly 


Is Soon to Appear on Broadway in a New Comedy by Avery Hopwood, Under the Belasco Management 
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Hector Berlioz—His Place in Music 


Summarized on the Fiftieth Anniversary of His Death 


ECTOR BERLIOZ was born in Li 
Cote-Saint-André (Isere) in 1803; he 
died in Paris, at the age of sixty-six, in 

1869; that is to say, exactly fifty years ago. 

For absolute originality he was the greatest 
musician France had ever produced; he not 
only invented new rhythms and unheard-of 
discords, but an entirely new form of orchestra- 
tion. He had the pride of genius; he carried 
his head high over the multitudes, who never 
saw the immensity of his stature. Weingart- 
ner, when he edited his complete works, said of 
him: ‘In spite of Wagner and Liszt, we 
should not be where we are if Berlioz had not 
lived.” Wagner and Liszt and Strauss learnt 
from Berlioz; the two great ones to their own 
advantage, the man of mere talent to his dis- 
advantage; for Strauss is the only decadent in 
music, and he has tried to debauch music, as 
Klinger has tried to debauch sculpture, for the 
satisfaction of a craving which is not “simple, 
sensuous, and passionate,’’ but elaborate, in- 
tellectual and frigid. 


N some of Berlioz’s music there is a strange 

weariness, as of one “tired of being merely 
human,’ and who has evoked new Dances of 
Death, and has become the chronicler of the 
praise and ridicule of Death. ‘The shapes that 
writhe in his hell’s fumes are phantasmal, and 
move us neither by their sorrows nor their 
hates; they are not intended to be human, ex- 
cept, indeed, in the wizard humanity of Death. 

To hear Wagner’s Tristan after hearing Ber- 
lioz's Faust is a revelation of how immensely 
Wagner overtopped the genius of Berlioz. Each 
time I hear 7’ristun the beauty increases, the 
mere excitement diminishes. Its depth is like 
its peace beyond the storm. The end is like a 
great illumination: I see light. Seen, as I saw 
itin Munich, in the Printz-Regenten Theatre, 
with its hideous German roof, like the roof of 
a hotel dining-room, in patterns of all colors, 
one admirable effect was the throwing back of 
the stage, so as to give one the illusion of a 
picture and of invisible music. Then I realized 
the unity of the music itself, of the voices, and 
of the scenery; the music rising out of “the 
mystic gulf,” the picture, the human illusion, 
on the other side of it. 


HAT in Beethoven was a struggle for the 

discovery of a new basis of musical lan- 
guage, has been seized on by later composers 
only in its external contrasts. Berlioz seized 
upon what was most chaotic in the sketchwork 
of Beethoven, and, using it as a misunderstood 
magic symbol, called unnatural visions about 
him. What he had to say to people was so 
wonderful, so entirely unnatural, that he could 
never have said it in simple words; he needed 
a huge array of the most complicated machines 
in order to proclaim, by the help of many- 
Wheeled and delicately adjusted mechanism, 
what a simple human organism could not pos- 
sibly have uttered, just because it was so en- 
tirely inhuman. Each height and depth of this 
mechanism’s capacity Berlioz explored (as 
Wagner himself realized), with the result of 
developing a positively astounding knowledge: 
so that Berlioz, in a sense, was the veritable 
Saviour of our world of absolute music. 


By EVAN HARRIOTT 


Berlioz’s Overture to Benvenuto Cellini has 
an admirable beginning, sheer music, and per- 
sonal music; the middle like good Italian music 
of the time. ‘There is in it no unity; he is 
aiming at stage-effects, noise for noise’s sake; 
and, yet, the music is sincere, but never ele- 
mental, rarely tine. It is, however, truly a 
musical Cellini, with characteristics which Ber- 
lioz was quite literary enough to attribute to 
his subject: the strong, coarse, assertive artist, 
with his big defiance. But he has not made a 
whole of it; it is not a creation: a splendid 
sketch after a given subject, and a sketch which 
is entirely musical sketching. 


ET there is in it sensitiveness, a pure de- 

light in genuine, though always a little 
unusual, melody; which, if one may say so, is 
at once deliberate and spontaneous. One is 
interested, impressed, yet one judges. Bee- 
thoven one never judges; but in the JJissa 
Solennis the music goes its own way and is 
turned into a vast and shapeless oratorio, an 
anomaly of the concert-room, Fidelio is an 
opera which has not even the formal merits of 
the best operas produced on the Italian meth- 
ods; it lives a separate life in divine fragments, 
and is wholly expressive only in the two great 
overtures, of which only the second is properly 
speaking dramatic. 

The “Love Scene’ in Berlioz’s Roméo et 
Juliette is a reverie, which brings before us per- 
fume and a garden, the night and two lovers. 
It has extreme delicacy; intense, but not broadly 
or deeply human. It is mainly background; 
the atmosphere is there, and a suggestion of 
drama, beyond the music, which, however, ex- 
ists perfectly well without it. There is no 
passion, but a passionate fulness of beauty; not 
love, but the ecstasy of beauty. It is fine, not 
great, music, 

“Queen Mab” is full of piercing inhuman 
quality. One hears light, moonbeams, and 
dewdrops. I have never heard sound so de!- 
icate and so surprising. One hushes one’s 
breath, as when, at night, one listens to catch 
distant and mysterious sounds. Berlioz has 
humor, in all his best music; the fantastic; here 
it is a fairy humor; and this shimmers and pal- 
pitates and glides upon moonbeams. 

The music of Berlioz, heard at its best in 
Faust—though for full appreciation one must 
hear also the Episode dans la Vie d’un Artiste 
the Roméo et Juliette, the Enfance de Christ— 
has all the disconcerting surprise of Wagner to 
a conservative musician. ‘There is scmething 
feverish, morbid, exciting about it; something 
almost unholy in its complicated orgies of 
sound. Berlioz can be exquisitely simple, but 
with him simplicity is the last attainment of an 
intricately elaborated art: he requires three 
military bands to produce an effect of pianis- 
simo. The palette of his orchestration has more 
cunning combinations of color than even Wag- 
ner’s, and he is prodigal of colors. Notice, for 
instance, in the celebrated setting of the Ra- 
koczy March, conventional for Berlioz, the 
sudden splashes of color which startle us from 
time to time before one is fairly blinded by the 
stupendous blaze of sound at the end. 

Innovator always, Berlioz was the first to 
attempt deliberate programme-music (as in the 


Episode dans la Vie d’un Artiste), and many 
parts of Faust are composed with a similarly 
deliberate aim of tone-painting. There is the 
adorable ballet of sylphs, for instance, with its 
magical dew-drop cobweb of harmony; the 
minuet of will-o’-the-wisps, a dance of glitter- 
ing caprice; the mocking, ironical laughter of 
the orchestra in the Mephistopheles music; the 
ride to the abyss, with its fatal monotonous 
progression, a galloping nightmare. And when 
all pandemonium opens, and the infernal 
chorus breaks forth, the music becomes an un- 
speakable horror; it screams with agony, it 
buffets us with the sounds of orgy, it exults in 
the triumph of hell. No doubt it is one of the 
defects of Berlioz that he cannot be common- 
place; like Beddoes, he was “tired of being 
merely human.” And so there is something 
abnormal about most of his work, and he is 
never so successful as in scenes where tragedy 
becomes grotesque, where humanity breaks 
bounds, where the other world surges into this. 
He is the musician of the supernatural, of the 
wicked powers especially, of witches, of mad- 
ness, of bad dreams, of the lower elements of 
darkness. 

Even the lyric passion of Faust and Mar- 
garet (as in that great love-duet, with its radi- 
ant pulsations of song, its aching intensity) 
must have Mephistopheles in the background, 
a note of discord. Berlioz, too, is the only 
composer who has written really witty music. 
The scene in the wine-cellar is full of every 
kind of humor; grotesque, as in Brander’s 
song, acutely fantastic, as in the legend of the 
flea, absolutely blasphemous in the Amen fugue 
on the dead rat. It is with something of Mar- 
lowe’s remorselessness that Berlioz hurries his 
Faust, a sport of the wicked Fates, on that 
headlong ‘‘ride to the abyss,” which is really 
imminent from the first entry of Mephistophe- 
les. And he has gone yet farther than Mar- 
lowe, in opening the very gates of hell, and 
calling forth a chorus of the damned to exult 
over the victory of evil in a language found in 
the Inferno of Dante. 


ORMENTED by his own genius, Berlioz, 

on the whole, had a tragic and a tormented 
existence. His energy was unflagging; at 
times he was like Tantalus, tantalized by the 
shadow of dim water. He may have been 
aware of this, when he wrote to Wagner: “I 
can paint the moon only when I see her image 
reflected at the bottom of a well.” He was 
certainly aware of Paris’s indifference to him 
when he also says: “I am compelled to make 
journeys which are anything but pleasure trips 
in order to gain a livelihood, as Paris gives me 
nothing but Dead Sea fruit.” 

As I have referred to Wagner it is curious to 
note that Berlioz writes on the failure of Tann- 
hduser in Paris in March, 1861: ‘The hissing 
was tremendous, in spite of the presence of the 
Emperor and Empress in the Imperial box. 
The Emperor was amused. After the per- 
formance was over people were heard on the 
staircase calling Wagner a knave, a fool, an 
insolent fellow. The press is unanimous in 
crushing it. I am cruelly avenged.” In what 
way was Berlioz avenged? He was avenged by 
the cruelty of his own silence. 
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Above we are privileged to 
show a behind-the-scene view 
of the Punch and Judy the- 
atre, during a performance of 
the Sarg marionettes, in a 
puppet version of Thackeray’s 
“Rose and the Ring.” Here, 
four of the company of actors 
(Mr. Sarg, at the upper right 
hand, in shirt sleeves) are 
shown above and behind the 
mimic stage, operating four 
of the puppets. The calcium 
operator, the chief musician 
and, the so to speak, ward- 
robe woman, are also seen in 
the same interesting picture 





Prince Bulbo, the hero of the 
“Rose and the Ring.” He 
opens his mouth and can 
also open and close his eyes 
































A Troupe of Wooden-Headed 


Actors to Tour America 


Tony Sarg’s Marionettes 


T should be good news to Boston, 

Chicago, Philadelphia, Cincinnati, 
Washington, Baltimore and other points 
west, to learn that Tony Sarg, the well- 
known illustrator, is soon to leave on an 
extended road tour with the company 
of marionettes which have so delighted 
and surprised New York audiences dur- 
ing the winter, at the Punch and Judy 


are Svon to Go on the Road 


Theaire. Here is an art which is little 
known in America but which is popular 
all over Europe, particularly in Italy 
and Spain. Mr. Sarg is certain, as the 
result of his western tour, to make mari- 
onette companies a popular feature of the 
American theatre. The lines in the play 
are spoken, from above, by the manipu- 
lator who is managing the puppet. 


VANITY FAIR 


(At the left) A view of Prince 
Bulbo’s execution, or near- 
execution, in the last act of 
the ‘Rose and the Ring.” Mr. 
Sarg’s puppets are a little 
over a foot in height. They 
are operated by strings which 
are connected with the com- 
plicated little contrivances 
which look like clothes pins 
in the picture above. At 
each point of the contrivance 
there is a string, so that, by 
deft manipulation, a figure 
can be made to raise its legs, 
arms, or head; to dance and 
even to play the _ piano 





Tony Sarg’s wooden minister, 
who is willing to perform an 
execution or a marriage ser- 
vice, for exactly the same fee 
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How to Write Musical Comedy Lyrics 


You Can Become a Successful Lyric Writer, in the Privacy of Your Own Room 


ROFOUND and exhaustive research into 

the lyrics of musical comedies conclusively 

proves one thing—anyone can do it. If 
you ever happen to feel, in your wilder mo- 
ments, that you would like to give up selling 
used cars and become a lyric-writer, why, go 
right ahead. You can do it in your spare time, 
in the privacy of your own room. ‘There is 
absolutely no catch to the thing—you don't 
have to tear off the coupon, copy the sketch, 
enclose ten cents in stamps, send your dealer’s 
name, or subscribe to the Country Gentleman. 
Simply go into the silence, recall the lyrics 
of the last ten or twelve musical comedies you 
have seen, and write them down. ‘Then get 
some friend with a retentive memory to do the 
music, and there you are. 


F course, these rules don’t go for the so- 
called intimate musical comedies, pro- 
duced in the misses’ size theatres. These are 
entirely too advanced for beginners. Many of 
the lyrics, in recent Princess Theatre produc- 
tions, have had words of three and four sylla- 
bles, while several of them contained references 
to Caesar, Cleopatra, Galahad, and like ob- 
scure characters. Don’t attempt to write for 
the college professors and maiden librarians; 
there is no percentage in the high-brow trade. 
Your lyrics should appeal to the man of aver- 
age intellect—the one who knows what Larry 
Doyle’s batting average is, and where United 
States Steel closed to-day, and let it go at that. 
It doesn’t matter in the least about the plot 
of the comedy that your lyrics will adorn. Any 
set of lyrics will fit in any musical show— 
that’s the trick of it. As they are all on such 
timely topics as love, moonlight, roses, Spring, 
and you, you, you, they can be worked in any 
place and any time. 

In case you don’t happen to remember exact- 
ly the songs in the last dozen or so musical 
comedies, and the people below you have 
stopped playing them on the phonograph, here 
are a few general rules to follow, if you want 
to be a successful lyricist. 

In the first place, never bother about the 
opening choruses. Let the assembled super- 
numeraries sing any words that they can think 
of. No one will pay any attention to them, 
anyway. During the first one, the ushers will 
be showing late theatre-parties to their seats, 
and explaining to the people already in those 
seats that their tickets were for the night be- 
fore last. During the opening choruses of the 
following acts, all those gentlemen who just 
stepped out to find out the right time will be 
laboriously and apologetically climbing back 
into their mid-row places. All this will cause 
such a pleasant bustle among the ‘audience that 
only experienced lip-readers could tell what 
those on the stage were singing. So you don't 
have to worry about that. Just so long as they 
all end together, very high, on something like 
“Hurray!’’, or “Be gay!”, or “Some night!”, 
or anything in that spirit, all will be well. 


T is always advisable to get the big song hit 
in early, and then repeat it at fifteen-min- 
ute intervals during the show. Have each 
member of the cast sing it at least once, let 
the orchestra play it between the acts and as 


By HELEN WELLS 
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going - away } 
song is rendered by 
a lady in a travel- 
ing costume com- 


posed chiefly of a4 
field-glasses” 1\ 


Sketch by Helen Duncan Jameson 


an exit number, and have it frequently ren- 
dered on bells, secreted in different parts of 
the house. Wake the audience like it. 

It will, of course, be about love. What else 
is there to write about? Always remember 
that it is unethical to use plain “dove,” or un- 
garnished “above,” as a rhyme for “love”; 
“dove” must only be used in “cooing dove,” 
while ‘‘above” may be employed in one of two 
ways—either “true as the skies above,” or “Tl 
swear by the stars above.’’ In this song, as 
in every other, always strive to make rhymes 
more intricate than is absolutely essential. 
When in doubt about rhyming words, always 
take the more difficult way—that is the only 
rule you need remember. 

The song hit you will find, will develop 
somewhat along these lines: 


I’ve traveled all around the world, 
In every sort of clime. 

I’ve met most every kind of girl, 
Aud some I thought were fine. 
But since I first loved you, I’d like 

To always settle down, 
Because, from morn till late at night, 
Love makes the world go round. 


Chorus: 
For love is always love, 
Most everybody knows. 
I'll be true as skies above, 
Like the sunshine ts true to the rose. 
Ves, love is always love— 
Just ask the cooing dove. 
In all sorts of weather, 
Love lingers forever, 
For love is always love. 


A a finale to your first act, you must work 
in a song in which the entire troupe is go- 
ing somewhere. They must always be on the 
point of starting for some other place, as the 
first curtain falls—this is essential. It brings 
out that free, unhampered spirit that people 
in musical comedies always have. They never 
have to go home and close the house, and send 


the servants on ahead, and telephone the ex- 
pressman, when they go away. No, one of the 
principals just says, “Let’s go to Samoa—how 
about it, girls?”, and the cast simply rushes 
out into the wings, gets its suitcases, and troops 
back again, all ready to start. 

The going-away song is rendered by a lady 
in a traveling costume composed chiefly of 
field-glasses. The chorus goes rather like this: 


I’m on my way to Samoa, 

To sit on that beautiful shore. 
Though everyone sighs, 
I am saying good-bye. 

For I’m sailing the sea o’cr to Samoa. 


In the second act, always bring in a specialty 
song. It is a novel conceit to have the ingenuc 
come out in pink rompers, and lisp a ballad 
of sweet, innocent childhood. Remember that 
all children’s songs must be about sex prob- 
lems—this is their only accepted subject. 
Here’s your chance to let yourself go on the 
lyrics: 


I’ve a little baby brother,— 

We have had him most a year. 
Both my father and my mother 

Say the stork has brought him here. 
But I know just where I’m at, 

Though I’ve never been to school. 
If they think I fall for that— 

Gee, they must think I’m a fool! 


Chorus: 
I know a thing or two, you bet, 
Though I don’t make a splurge. 
Though I am hardly seven yet, 
I've felt the cosmic urge! 
That stork stuff bores me most to tears, 
It’s simply too absurd— 
Why, ve known for the last four years 
That there ain’t no such bird. 


In the last act, of course, there has to be a 
patriotic number. Something has to be done 
to use up all the Schneider-Anderson uniforms, 
American flags, and back drops showing the 
entire Lee Lash army in action. The managers 
bought up the entire market of these properties, 
and then the war went and stopped on them. 
Those things must be used! A song like this 
will stop the show: 


Now our boys are back once more, 
For the conflict now is o’er. 

To their homes once more they come 
After vanquishing the Hun. 

Over there, the fighting’s over, 
They are coming back to mother, 
Guns no more upon their shoulders. 
All are welcoming our soldiers! 


Chorus: 

They are back to the land of Liberty, 
After saving the world for democracy. 
They have sailed o’er the foam 
[nd they’re coming back home, 

To the old Red, White and Blue. 
While the brass band plays the 

Marseillatse,” 

We will welcome every man 
Who has fought for Uncle Sam, 
For they saved the world for I and you. 
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Above is pictured a bright moment from the Ballet of 
the Rosebud—one of the lighter, sweeter forms of ballet. 
The plot concerns the love of the Rosebud for the South 
Wind—the sex interest is always developed early in 
these little dramas—and it shows how he subsequently 
leaves her flat—as it’s against the rules for any ballet 
to end happily. This little scene shows a Trio of 
Spring Flowers, also quite taken by the hero—in action 
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Keeping on With the Dance 


Sketches by Fish 


N spite of sporadic outbursts of protest from non-dancing editors of hearth- 
side magazines, the dance craze is still going strong. In fact, it’s more violent 
than it ever was; it is no longer a mere craze—it has reached the point of 
frenzy. Any kind of dance goes (not only in New York, but in Paris and Lon- 
don as well) from the intricacies of the Russian ballet on the stage of the 








Metropolitan Opera House, to the simple little fox-trot in the privacy of your 
own home. Joy has never been so completely unconfined as it is this season; 
everybody is going on—and on—with the dance. You simply can’t get away 
from it—no matter where you go, some form of dancing is sure to come 
into your life, someone is certain to dance with, beside, or in front of you. 
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A quiet corner of the Ballet Russe—one of the calmest moments 
in the company’s entire repertory. Both the lady and gentle- 
man are, of course, stars of the Imperial Ballet of Moscow— 
they always are. Any male dancer wearing trick red boots, 
and any female dancer whose costumes are designed by Joseph 
Urban, instantly becomes a star of the Imperial Theatre of 
Moscow. This is a scene from ‘The Golden Vodka,” an in- 
tensely intricate drama, with much local color, all about 
the love of the Princess Soviet for Nikailovitch, the samovar 














Somebody once got all worked up about dancing and called it 
the poetry of motion; if you want to go right along with the 
idea, you might speak of barefoot dancing as the vers libre of 
motion. No one is quite certain of what it’s all about. The 
lady in this sketch, an enthusiastic disciple of the art, has left 
her home on Morningside Drive to run wild in Central Park at 
dawn, portraying “The Birth of the Crocus.” Oh, well,—it 
keeps you out in the open air, you can always say that for it 





This is what some euphemist has delicately called ballroom 
dancing. It occurs at least once in the course of every musical 
comedy and vaudeville show. The male half of the cast seems 
ever looking for an opportunity to toss his partner out into the 
; orchestra. Perhaps it’s the element of uncertainty about this 
ai sort of dancing that makes it so popular with the public; you 


never know at just what moment it’s going to prove too much 
of a strain for the male member of the team, and the lady in 
the case is going to land, with pretty informality, in your lap 





The Dance of Salome seems to lose its popu- 
larity—perhaps the secret of its appeal is the 
sweet, wholesome joyousness of it all. It is a 
convenient dance, too,—it requires so few prop- 
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our erties. All a girl needs, to give her own version 
on; of Salome’s famous specialty, is a plated silver 

d platter, a paper head, and the usual quaint cos- 
way | tume. After that, only the censor can stop her 
yme | 


rou. | 
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Fay Bainter—Still Proving That “East Is West” 


In the Successful Comedy Which Is Spending the Summer in New York 
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The Passing of Sherry’s 


And, With it, the Regrettable Passing of an Old and Well-Mannered Social Order 


most completely dominates the inert and 

calms even the active,—was approaching. 
The day was heavy with the warmth of sum- 
mer, sweet, soft and hazily sunny above the 
streets. Lazily bustling and tirelessly kaleido- 
scopic the scene on Fifth Avenue. 

Great beetle-green busses and glossy deep- 
colored motors flowed in two steady streams 
up and down the Avenue. The crowds on the 
sidewalks pursued business and pleasure slow- 
ly, in two continuous processions; boots and 
high-heeled slippers, trowsers and _ sheath 
skirts, coats and fluttering cloaks, bronzed 
faces and saucy, powdered noses, all luxuriat- 
ing, as the summer climate does not often allow 
New Yorkers to do, in the sense of a leisurely 
relaxation. 


ik hour of three,—the hour when inertia 


HAD gone to cash a cheque in the Guaran- 

ty Trust Company (housed on the site of 
what once was Sherry’s), but I felt relaxed 
about that, and when I saw a long line of 
similarly intentioned persons before me, I set- 
tled myself upon a bench, leaned my head 
against the wall, and contemplated the uni- 
verse from the serene seclusion of one unhur- 
ried in the midst of movement. 

Nobody, to be sure, was moving very fast, 
but I was not moving at all. Into the cool air 
spaces above me I gazed, thinking of the 
eternal stir of what we call Progress. The 
pullings down and the buildings up; the 
changes and re-changes. No sooner did one 
become accustomed to the aspect of the least 
little corner of this ceaseless city than it was 
obliterated and something else erected in its 


place. No moss-grown associations for us, 
God help us! This very building, for in- 


stance,—which had for years been so favored 
of fashion. . . . 

But at that moment I noticed a faintest odor 
as of violet, in the air. Then I heard some- 
thing like a sigh and turned to find a young 
woman standing beside me. 


HE was a very handsome young woman, 

high-nosed and sleepy-eyed, with dark, 
decorative hair, and a skin like an out-door 
peach. She appeared to be innocent of pow- 
der; which is incomparably the best way of 
applying it. She had on, what might have 
seemed strange to some people at that hour of 
the day, though to me it was no more than 
natural, an old-fashioned ball dress. 

Shall I say, being a little uncertain of dates, 
that it belonged to a mode of between twenty- 
five and thirty years ago? At all events it 
had a light blue satin bodice and what I think 
I have heard my wife call panels, light blue 
satin panels, over a white skirt which fluffed 
out at the back into a long train of flounces 
supported by a slight, a very slight, bustle! 
Her neck was a charming neck, and her bodice 
was cut to show it. On the other hand, her 
skirts were not cut to show her feet. In fact, 
they hid them, which, since they were small 
feet and beautifully shod, seemed odd enough. 
She carried a black fan and a laced handker- 
chief in her hand, and, as she settled herself 
beside me on the bench she not only sighed, 
but smiled charmingly at me, and_ spoke, 


By CAROLINE DUER 


in a delightfully modulated contralto voice. 

“Did you go to the great Versailles dinner 
the other night?” she asked. 

“No,” said I, and looking at her I regretted 
it, as I had regretted few things. ‘Was it very 
wonderful ?” 

“Yes, indeed. Most wonderfully wonder- 
ful! Quite extraordinary, from all I hear. A 
dinner such as was never dreamed of a few 
years ago.” 





“She was a very handsome young woman, 
high-nosed and sleepy-eyed, with dark, deco- 
rative hair, and a skin like an out-door peach” 


“From all you hear?” I echoed. “Then you 
were not there, either?” 

“No,” she admitted. “I don’t happen to 
know the people who gave it. But several 
friends who were there told me all about it.” 

“Tell me,” I said, desirous of prolonging 
the conversation. 


O she told me. It did a™ear to have been 
very marvellous and it tuvk on new marvels 
from her voice as she described it. The ball 
room at Sherry’s had been transformed into the 
very semblance of Versailles itself. A view of 
the palace, painted upon canvas, had covered 
the wall at one end, and a view of the gardens 
and the tapis vert, in perspective, the other. 
Upon the floor, box trees and hedges, gravelled 
walks and fountains, nothing had been want- 
ing to complete the illusion; and the diners 
had even been treated to a sight of the Queen, 
Marie Antoinette, and a group of her courtiers 
in the distance, watching some delicate pageant 
of the period. Music and, as far as possible, 
the atmosphere of a June night; a gay party 
transported, in imagination, to one of the love- 
liest spots in all the world. What could a 
host, wishing to excel other hosts, desire more? 


VEN the Café de Madrid dinner, given to, 

and for, a certain very great and power- 
ful Magnate of finance and high citizenship, 
where the surroundings and appurtenances of 
that celebrated place had been faithfully re- 
produced ;—even that notable banquet, so my 
charming informant assured me with a hu- 
morous little turn of the lip, had been no more 
carefully carried out in every particular than 
this one. 

“The effect of moonlight,” she declared, 
“was quite remarkable. Moonlight and lan- 
tern-light together! They tell me that no 
scene on the stage could have been better set.” 

“Dear me,” said I, for want of something 
better to say. 

“In my heyday, however,” she added, look- 
ing like August and speaking as December, 
“entertainments were not so awe-inspiring.” 

“Nor in mine. But men and women,” I 
suggested, ‘“‘were more so. The old aristocrats 
had us in great subjection. The invitation of 
Mrs. J. and Mrs. L. conveyed an acknowledge- 
ment of the fact that one had one’s part and lot 
with the elect. It did not matter what the 
entertainment was. They would have scorned 
the idea of making any effort about it. A 
simple dinner. An informal dance. We went 
and were content. Those times were simpler 
and, to my mind, more distinguished. Society 
gave, with no pretense, what its own house 
and heart afforded.” 

“Yes,” she agreed, thoughtfully. 
did things naturally. It was not the fashion 
to do them otherwise. But you see the world 
about us got to be so overwhelmingly opulent it 
just swept away the circles we had made; and 
we were so easy-going that we let ourselves be 
swept away, too. You and I may not like it so 
well, but a lot of people like it better. And 
nobedy can deny that it is the day of a lot 
of people.” 

“Nobody can,” I returned, 
reigned for a moment. 


“Fashion 


” 


and silence 


‘*T TOW the tides of fashion ebb and flow,” 

I sighed next, drowsily reminiscent. “I 
can remember when we all drove horses. 
Quaint thought! But I dare say we shall go 
back to them some day. When we went to 
Jerome Park to the races, the club grounds 
were just as exclusive as the Royal Enclosure. 
There were coaching parades every year, too, 
and the favoured few perched on top of the 
coaches were the observed of all observers. I 
can remember when Mr. Peter Marié’s ap- 
probation proved the features of a débutante 
to be worthy of admiration, and his request 
that she sit to his favourite miniature painter 
stamped her as a beauty. I can remember 
when Mr. Ward McAllister, with his four 
hundred, with the ‘Swells’ and the ‘Howling 
Swells,’ ranked, if not supreme, at least very 
high among the social merry-makers. I can 
remember the Patriarchs and the Matriarchs 
balls and the cachet many people attached to 
receiving a ticket for them. I can see the 
rooms at old Delmonico’s crowded.” 

“Oh, yes,’ she broke in. “So can I. The 
first year I came out, girls went to dances hug- 
ging enormous, heavy bouquets. Sometimes 
half a dozen of them. (Continued on page 86) 





VANITY FAIR 


We Nominate for the Hall of Fame: 


GEORGE HORACE LORIMER 


Because he is one of the best living satirical humorists; because 
he made a success of a work in which Benjamin Franklin made 
a dismal failure; because he is not afraid to print the writings 
of an unknown author; and because he edits a periodical which 
has done much to raise our literary taste, and has, at the same 
time, reached the largest circulation of any weekly in the world 


{) HARRIS & EWING 


RAYMOND B. FOSDICK 


Because he has recently been designated as the first American 
representative in the secretariat of the League of Nations with 
headquarters in Geneva; because, during the war, he served as 
chairman of the Commission on Training Camp Activities which 
looked after the welfare of over three million soldiers; and be- 
cause, previous to that, he had made the office of Commissioner 
of Accounts in New York a real force for civic betterment 


©) UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 


GUY EMERSON 


Because he directed the New York end of the publicity for the 
five Liberty Loan drives—the greatest advertising campaign the 
world has ever seen; and because, at the age of thirty (not so 
very long ago) he was the youngest bank vice-president in New 
York, demonstrating that an Emerson from Harvard doesn’t 


necessarily gravitate toward Concord and Transcendentalism 


© pirie MACDONALD 


ARTHUR WOODS 


Because he is one of the few public officials in America who can 
translate theoretical ideals into direct and efficient action; be- 
cause he was by all odds the best police commissioner that New 
York has ever known; because he was a Lieutenant Colonel of 
Aviation: because he was once a very popular schoolmaster at 
Groton, but, chiefly, because he is now dedicating his talents 
and energies to the task of finding jobs for returning soldiers 
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Literary Epoch Hunters 


The Horrors Resulting from Attempts to Tie Up Authors Into Bundles 


world if teachers of English literature 
should 
epochs ? 

Of course, it would be too much to expect 
that they should cease regarding everybody in 
the eighteenth century as all of a piece. People 
who lived so far back as the eighteenth cen- 
tury must be kept in their place and not al- 
lowed to break the lines of scholarly classifica- 
tion. 

If Fielding seems as much alive as Rudyard 
Kipling and Marivaux almost as chipper as 
Henry James, the less said about it the better. 
These are irregularities, and the organizers of 
literary opinion have no interest in irregulari- 
ties. Any competent contemporary critic can 
sum up the eighteenth century in two pages 
and a large number of contemporary critics are 
regularly doing so. 

If portions of the eighteenth century persist 
in straggling into the nineteenth, or chunks of 
the twentieth century will somehow fall over 
into the eighteenth in spite of everything, these 
lawless occurrences do not concern an orderly 
mind that has come to a decision on the eight- 
eenth century. 


| WONDER if it would be a disaster to the 


stop summing up the literary 


OW, of course, no one would be so foolish 

as to deny the necessity of classifying and 
characterizing literary epochs. Otherwise the 
history of literature would be a wild jungle of 
personal and circumstantial details which no 
one could hold in his memory. In covering 
long periods of time it is indispensable. At its 
worst, as in the little perfunctory school manu- 
als of my day, it was at least a convenient 
memory rack for the hanging up of desiccated 
authors. I bear no malice whatever toward 
those little volumes by Stopford Brooke, Dr. 
Dowden, et al., awful as they were, that swept 
me on from Caedmon to Matthew Arnold and 
whose poor distracted writers had no time ex- 
cept for saying such things as that poets went 
in groups and were metaphysical or euphuistic 
or conceited or lived by a lake or formed one 
of the Pleiades. 

I know very well that if one is to keep track 
of four hundred authors scattered all over a 
thousand years, they must be tied in bundles, 
even if they did nothing to unite themselves. 
And four hundred authors must be kept very 
dry indeed if they are to be pressed into three 
hundred pages. In fact, when you are carried 
along in one of these sweeps across the literary 
ages, you cannot help to a certain extent ad- 
miring the sweepers. After all it was probably 
a life of genuine self-sacrifice. They may 
have liked Wordsworth for some point in which 
he did not resemble Coleridge. They may 
have liked Coleridge for some point in which 
he did not resemble Southey. They may have 
liked to talk about it. 

But there was no time to say anything ex- 
cept that Coleridge, Wordsworth, and Southey 
lived by the side of a lake, feeling the effects 
of the French Revolution. Perhaps there was 
no time even for thinking about anything else, 
considering all the other things they had to do. 


UT unfortunately there is in our time a 
cold and merciless body of men who are 


By OLIVER WAKEFIELD 





The most recent sculpture by Ivan Mestrovic, 
the Serbian sculptor. This bust, a portrait of the 
sculptor’s wife, forms a part of the great Mes- 
trovic exhibition which is now current in London 


not content with arranging authors in epochs 
and groups more or less in accordance with the 
nature of the authors, and at intervals long 
enough to admit of a perspective, but who 
read books for no other purpose than to draw 
imaginary lines. They no sooner see an author 
straying than they long to fence him in. 

They classify by decades; they classify by 
periods of five years; for classifying is their 
only passion. It is a frigid madness brought 
about by reading great piles of books for no 
other object than to find some common strings 
by which they can be tied up in packages, 
which packages are thereupon stowed away. 
They have no pleasure in reading an author, 
but only in disposing of him. ‘They are in- 
terested solely in the thing that writers have in 
common, even if it is the least interesting thing 
about them, such as the mere fact that they all 
lived last week. What interests them about a 
group of poets is not the fact that they are 
poets but the fact that they are in a group,— 
grouped according to the day of the week, per- 
haps, or grouped according to the color of their 
trousers, but, anyhow, grouped. 

If the Lake poets really had no point in 
common but the lake, then their only interest 
to the academic mind would be their lacustrine 
quality. George Meredith is not interesting 
to the academic mind because he was an ex- 
ception. He is interesting for the one point in 
which he was not an exception among the 
people of his land. He is interesting because 
he was in the Victorian Age and could not get 
out. At this moment the line is being drawn 
between the post-bellum and ante-bellum peri- 
ods, and just as a score of years ago everybody 
was talking of the fin du siécle sort of thing 
without knowing or caring what it was, so 
post-bellum critics will soon be accusing peo- 


ple right and left of their ante-bellicosity or 
whatever they may decide to call it, without 
affording any clue to its significance. 


HAVE just read one of those brilliant sur- 

veys of a hundred years or so in which 
Trollope, Meredith, Tennyson, Swinburne, 
Thackeray, Dickens, and Morris are huddled 
together under the same descriptive term— 
Mid-Victorian gentle folk, I think it was, but 
it does not matter, for no single descriptive 
term would have the slightest value; Thomas 
Hardy, Bernard Shaw, George Moore, H. G. 
Wells, Mr. Galsworthy, and Rudyard Kipling 
are all neatly despatched under another chrono- 
logical adjective; and the hope is held out that 
a perfectly suitable epithet will be found for 
all the authors from the present day on. 

I believe the real cause of this sort of thing 
is a dislike of literature. 


HE man who does it has in almost every 

case been obliged either to teach English 
literature in an American college or to read 
books for review at the rate of a hundred- 
weight a year. Now putting authors into nut- 
shells for young men and young women to 
carry in their heads, at least as long as exami- 
nation day, probably kills any little natural 
taste for reading in about two years. ‘The 
victim no longer cares about any authors: he 
cares only about putting him into a nutshell. 

This is followed, I believe, by a period of 
hatred for authors generally, and the mad- 
dened man, faced with an author to be read, 
says, I will have his central thought, just as 
one might say, I will have his pelt. And the 
same thing probably happens to the inspector- 
general of current fiction on a magazine after 
he has consumed his three hundredth pound 
of fiction. And that is why we see nailed to 
their literary woodsheds these little pieces of 
the dried skins of authors—purposes, messages, 
points of view, and points in common, all 
briefly but carefully labeled, Late Victorian, 
Early Edwardian, Lloyd-Georgian, Wood- 
rovian Wilsonian, Socio-biological Old Style, 
and Bio-sociological New Style. 

And Trollope is linked with Swinburne and 
George Moore with Darwin and Thackeray 
and George Meredith are Siamese twins whose 
death is simultaneous. Nobody can see why 
Trollope might not just as well fall back to 
Jane Austen or forge ahead even of Margaret 
Deland or why George Meredith might not 
drop behind with Thomas Carlyle or catch up 
with Edith Wharton. Probably there is no 
reason. Probably it merely comes about from 
the necessity on the part of tired minds of 
getting done with authors. 


F course, these classifiers by the central 
purpose and the time of day do see that 
even by their own tests dead and living au- 
thors frequently get out of bounds and they 
themselves cite instances. They note perhaps 
that Samuel Butler though Late-Victorian in 
point of time is on account of family views a 
contemporary of Theodore Dreiser. 
They themselves often put Mr. G. K. Ches- 
terton back in the eighteenth century and call 
him Samuel John- (Continued on page 88) 
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who furnished the 


Johnny Dooley (right) is evi- 
dently speculating as to whether 
he will be able to devote any 
fraction of the twenty-four 
hours to rest. His strenuous 
diversions of late have been 
“Listen Lester,” the ‘Nine 
O’Clock Review,” the “Midnight 
Frolic,” several movie com- 
edies, and “‘The Follies of 1919” 
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Savoy and Brennan (centre) 
scored their first official hit in 
“Miss 1917,” and now they are 
dispensing their rapid fire dia- 
logue to late revellers at the 
“Nine O’Clock Review” and 
the “Midnight Frolic” with con- 
sistently convulsing effect. Mr. 
Savoy (at the left) is the reign- 
ing Ziegfeld beauty of the day 
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VANITY FAIR 


MOFFETT 


funniest scenes in ‘Monte Cris- 
to, Jr.” is the undisputed 
champion pea-sheller of the 
world, a proficient performer on 
the tuba, and a natty dresser in 
all of his parts. Aside from 
this, he is the most truly 
American comedian on our stage 


William and Gordon Dooley 
(reading from the extreme right 
to the equally extreme lefi) 
have literally tumbled into 
fame. They have the perfect 
conception of slapstick humor 
and, although relying chiefly on 
pantomime, they know how to ex- 
tract a laugh with every tumble 


Our Most Efficient Gloom Dispellers 





CAMPBELL 


STUDIOS 


Frisco, who came out of the 
West via the Keith circuit, is 
the consummate hard guy—and 
is proud of it. Aided and 
abetted by his indispensable 
derby hat, cigar, and sense of 
rhythm, he is so unusually and 
individually tough that he can- 
not ever be classed as vulgar 


Who are Nightly Helping Along Reconstruction by Restoring the Public’s Shattered Sense of Humour 
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A New Era in Musical Comedy 


To Result From the Employment of an Eminent Artist in the Production of a Light Opera 


RITZ KREISLER, we learn with real 
Pirtessuce has composed, in collaboration 

with Mr. Victor Jacoby, the music for a 
musical comedy. 

The book is William Le Baron’s adaptation 
of a familiar and classical French theme and 
the first New York performance is to take 

lace early in the fall. 

Charles Dillingham will be the producer, 
and great trouble is being taken in selecting 
a suitable cast. 

Kreisler will be the first artist of his rank 
to enter the Broadway field as a composer of 
light music, and no doubt many people will 
express surprise and regret that a man with 
his supreme gifts should, according to their 
ideas, commercialize his talent. They should, 
however, have no misgivings, for in composing 
light music for a Broadway comedy, Kreisler 
will in no way lower his musical standards. 

It is another artistic tradition done away 
with, and while his tunes are being played in 
cabarets, Kreisler will continue to give us his 
interpretations, in Carnegie Hall, of Brahms 
and Beethoven, and to play them as well as it 
is possible for man to play them. 


paw supposition that art should not be com- 
mercialized is a mistaken one. When 
properly commercialized it is given a greater 
opportunity to develop, because it is afforded 
a means by which it is enabled to benefit thou- 
sands of people whom otherwise it would never 
reach, and the demand for it is therefore great- 
ly increased. For a long time now the more 
famous singers, violinists, pianists, etc., have 
been steadily employed by the phonograph. 
The movies came next and have induced, for 
fabulous sums, the celebrated actors to appear 
on the films. The result we know. No one 
has suffered by this “degradation” of art, 
whereas the vast benefit derived by the public, 
and all those concerned in the business, is too 
well known to dwell on. 

The public want light music. They are go- 
ing to have it, and it is right that they should, 
but they should have good light music, and 
good light music is as difficult to write as good 
serious music. A composer cannot, therefore, 
be too highly gifted to do either well. I think 
it was Brahms who exclaimed after hearing 
the “Blue Danube Waltz”: “Oh! I wish I 
had composed that.” 

But to go back to Kreisler. Whatever music 
he composes is certain to be not only charm- 
ing and melodious, but it will be also the work 
of a man master of his art, and will appeal 
therefore to the cultivated musician as well as 
to all musical people and the public at large. 

All this helps that most important factor, 
the box office, which, say what you will, is the 
artist’s best friend. It is essential that the 
financial result of a production be successful, 
and it should be the object of the producer to 
achieve this result without sacrificing any of 
its artistic elements. In fact, the more these 
elements are brought into prominence, the bet- 
ter will be the financial result. 

To accomplish this, music, book and scenery 
should all three be of an equally high order. 
Let us imagine, for example, a musical comedy 
with a book by George Bernard Shaw, music 


By HENRY HOWARD 





FRITZ KREISLER 


Who has such decided views on the 
high place that light opera should hold 
in the theatre of the day that he has 
completed the score for a new musical 
comedy which will be seen here soon 


by Kreisler, and decorations and costumes by 
Arthur B. Davies. The outcome of a combina- 
tion of this sort would probably be a master- 
piece, a work which would appeal to all classes 
of theatregoers as well as to the most fastidious 
artist, and I doubt whether the cost of such a 
production would exceed the sums now spent 
on some of the Broadway shows, whereas finan- 
cial results would doubtless satisfy the most 
exacting manager. A writer can scarcely have 
a better vehicle for expounding amusing satire 
and ingenious situations than that of a book 
for a musical comedy, whereas the theatre of- 
fers to the painter a chance to indulge his 
fancy to the limits of his imagination. It is 
my belief that many of the great artists will 
delight in this kind of work, and that a great 
future for the theatre lies in this direction. 


S it is, a large majority of the successful 
musical comedies of recent years are 
adaptations from the plays or stories of the 
better known modern writers. The true cre- 
ative artists derive inspiration from the pub- 
lic. Instinctively he is compelled to produce 
what the public want or feel, and sometimes 
what it is going to want or feel. The artist 
who is inspired by what has been, is a repro- 
ducer, not a creator. 

No element of our every day life is more 
sensitive to the feeling of the times than the 
theatre. Broadway, so to speak, is the Wall 
Street of Art. The theatre is the only medium 
whereby music, literature and decoration can 
combine in producing an artistic whole, and 
therefore the theatre can be made a vital factor 
in our life. 

The Russians, with their ballet-pantomime 
and characteristic scenery and costumes, have 
made the longest strides forward in the the- 
atrical history of our time. 

Rimsky-Korsakoff’s ‘Coq d’Or,” as done 
by them, is perhaps the most complete com- 
bination of several distinct artistic elements 
ever accomplished. 

The book of this Russian opera is as witty as 


the music is charming and descriptive, or the 
scenery and costumes, designed by Mme. 
Gretchanora, beautiful. No better example of 
a notable theatrical creation than this opera 
can be found. 

The influence which the Russian theatre has 
had on all things of the present day, aspiring 
to be creative and beautiful, is indisputable, 
and the secret of this is that they employ their 
best talent for each element of a production. 
It is said that they are now contemplating a 
production of Lafontaine’s fables with ballet- 
pantomime and voice,—the singers to be hid- 
den in the orchestra. The music is being 
written by five of the best known young mod- 
ern composers, and the scenery and costumes 
designed by their most talented artists. The 
Russian Ballet is now playing, in London, to 
crowded houses, the season having been ex- 
tended from March 1st to August 1st. 

The new productions of Sir Thomas Beech- 
am’s English opera at Drury Lane this season 
are exceedingly beautiful and original. Among 
some of the more successful ones being the pro- 
duction of Mozart’s “Nozze di Figaro,” where 
Hugo Rumbold has done some wonderful 
scenery and costumes, and Dulac, the famous 
decorator, has quite surpassed anything he has 
ever before accomplished, with his delightful 
settings for Bach’s opera, “Phoebus and Pan,” 
while the Bakst costumes and scenery for 
“Boris Goudonow” continue to be a wonder 
and a delight. 

It is interesting to note that, in London, 
these artistic productions are the really finan- 
cially successful ones, and I mention them in 
support of what I have said here. 


O successful have been these modern pro- 
ductions at Drury Lane that Sir Thomas 
Beecham has been called to Covent Garden 
where, this summer, he is _ collaborating 
with Mr. Higgins, and it will not be sur- 
prising if in a short time Sir Thomas will re- 
main in sole control of this historic opera house. 
It would be an interesting experiment to see 
what would result should the staging at one of 
the Keith vaudeville theatres be entrusted to 
celebrated painters and decorators. 


T is my belief that soon the whole vaude- 

ville chain would adopt this method of pro- 
ducing their acts. How often have we seen at 
these theatres clever performances entirely 
spoiled by bad lighting, bad scenery and ugly 
costumes. The vaudeville act can be made as 
beautiful to look upon as a Russian ballet, 
without in the least detracting from its popu- 
larity or adding to the cost of its production. 

The very fact that Kreisler is composing a 
musical comedy leads many to the conclusion 
that he will provide the usual type of musical 
comedy motif, consisting principally of selec- 
tions played upon saxophones, banjos, and 
cow bells. This misapprehension is due to 
the fact that, just at present, musical comedy 
is decidedly out of joint. The great tension 
which has prevailed in recent years has caused 
a certain deterioration in theatrical productions 
of every kind; for audiences have been content 
with plays and music which make negligible 
demands upon their intellect or good taste. 
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Florence Walton—Now in America 


And Once More Shining as the Hostess at the Biltmore 





Again 
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Opening of the Presidential Candidate Season 


A Few Conspicuous Possibilities Just to Begin With 


E are beginning to hear a lot nowadays 
Wien Presidential Possibilities. The 

newspapers and magazines are getting 
all wrought up over the near approach of 1920, 
and one can hardly make one’s way through 
the Sunday editions without stumbling over 
column after column upon the solid Repub- 
lican backing of this fellow, and the wide- 
spread Democratic support of that. 

The worst of it is, of course, that every 
newspaper scribe takes it for granted that the 
race is open only to a few professional pol- 
iticlans with boiled shirts and string ties and 
white socks, who have been governors or sen- 
ators or college presidents. Now that is all 
wrong. ‘These scribes are going at the thing 
with blinders on. Let us have a broader out- 
look. What the White House needs is new 
blood. The possibilities of entertainment pro- 
vided by the Presidency have hardly been 
tapped. With the right kind of man in the 
place, the Presidency might be made the great- 
est thing in the country. With a profound 
sense of the political importance of our step, 
we call the attention of the American public to 
a really representative group of Presidential 
candidates. 


Douglas Fairbanks of California 


HILE Mr. Fairbanks has not yet com- 

mitted himself upon the subject of his 
Presidential aspirations,’ writes our Califor- 
nia correspondent, “it is an open secret that 
he is looked upon with favor by a large major- 
ity of the jazz element throughout the country. 
Political gossip here makes much of a resolu- 
tion recently passed by the United Order of 
Hotel Men, cohaninn his candidacy on the 
ground that if he were elected, it would take 
nine more Washington hotels to accommodate 
the tourists who would accumulate to see 
him take his exercise each afternoon by 
shinning up the columns of the White House 
portico. 

“It is said that Mr. Fairbanks would not 
be bound by tradition in the presentation of 
his messages to Congress, but that attired in 
white flannel trousers and a soft shirt open at 
the neck, he would sprint lightly down the aisle 
of the House of Representatives, leap over the 
heads of the Supreme Court justices to the 
Speaker’s desk, go hand over hand up to the 
ceiling, and declaim his message hanging by 
his knees from the gallery. 

“Significance is attached to a recent conver- 
sation between Mr. Fairbanks and one Wm. 
G. McAdoo, legal adviser of a motion-picture 
firm, in which Mr. McAdoo was said to have 
been provisionally offered the post of Secretary 
of the Treasury; and the news that Miss An- 
nette Kellerman is slated to be Secretary of the 
Navy under the Fairbanks regime is attracting 
wide attention in view of the fact that she is 
said to be the first submarine menace ever con- 
sidered for the position. 

“When interviewed upon his candidacy Mr. 
Fairbanks laughed heartily and said, ‘While I 
would not turn over my hand to seek any 
office in the gift of the American people, I 
shall, of course, consider it my duty to comply 
unequivocally with the expressed wishes of my 
fellow-countrymen.’ ” 


By FREDERICK LEWIS ALLEN 


Tyrus R. Cobb of Michigan 


HOSE who oppose Mr. Fairbanks’ elec- 

tion,” writes our Michigan correspondent, 
“are said to be almost a unit in the belief that 
the only way to cause a split in the ranks of 
the movie-goers would be to unite the army of 
fans in solid formation behind Mr. Tyrus R. 
Cobb. Mr. Cobb possesses the principal at- 
tributes of greatness. His batting average is 
unexampled, and he is faster on the bases 
than any of our recent Presidents. Already 
the Cotton-Belt states are reacting favorably 
to his alleged intention to take his Cabinet 
south every winter to limber up for their ardu- 
ous executive duties; and official Washington 
is all agog at the thought of the Cabinet meet- 
ings on the Executive Ball Park, at which the 
President will stand up to the pitching of 
Secretary Walter Johnson, while Secretary 
William Sunday, as coach at first base, exhorts 
the base-runners to brighten the corners where 
they are. 

“President Cobb is expected to urge upon 
Congress a formidable program of legisla- 
tion, including a revision of the foul strike 
rule, and drastic measures against Bolshevism 
in the bush leagues. 

“The Cobb adherents, who are daily grow- 
ing in numbers and now include the entire 
peanut and hot-dog interests, openly express 
the opinion that only through the election of 
their favorite can an Administration be as- 
sured that will out-bat, out-pitch, and out- 
foot the Jugo-Slav aggregation in the World’s 
Series at Geneva, and keep the pennant where 
it belongs. 

“When asked whether he would become a 
candidate, Mr. Cobb’s only comment was, 
‘While I would not turn over my hand to seek 
any office in the gift of the American people, 
I shall, of course, consider it my duty to com- 
ply unequivocally with the expressed wishes 
of my fellow-countrymen.’ ” 


Al Jolson of New York 


HILE we have studied with interest the 

claims of the Fairbanks and Cobb con- 
tingents, we are not disposed to discount the 
chances of that dark horse, Mr. Al Jolson. His 
running-mate, Captain Francis Tinney, would 
not only make a strong bid for the soldier vote, 
but as Vice-President would preside with verve 
and gusto over that company of popular co- 
medians, the upper house of Congress. As for 
Mr. Jolson himself, suffice it to say that a staff 
of expert song-writers are already at work on 
behalf of his campaign committee, and the 
lyrics that they are turning out show that Mr. 
Jolson does not intend to pussy-foot on mat- 
ters of policy, domestic or foreign. Among 
the strongest planks in his platform are 


“Take me back, take me back, to the high pro- 
tective tariff,” 


and 


“I want to live and die 
I want to live and die 
(What, die? Yes, die. 
I said to live and die.) 
With my eyes upon the Doctrine 
Of President Monroe. 
That’s so, 
It’s a go, 
It was President Monroe.” 


Reports are current in Broadway circles that 
if elected, Mr. Jolson will sing his messages 
to Congress. (Words by Secretaries Wode- 
house and Bolton, music by Secretary Berlin, 
produced by Secretary Ziegfeld, official flag- 
waving by Secretary Cohan.) 

When asked recently whether he was s ready 
to declare himself in the matter of his can- 
didacy, Mr. Jolson replied with a laugh, 
“While I would not turn over my hand to 
seek any office in the gift of the American 
people, I shall, of course, consider it my duty to 
comply unequivocally with the expressed 
wishes of my fellow-countrymen.” 


Our Own Candidate 


E confess, however, that our hopes are 

not bound up with the fortunes of any 
of these candidates. We have our own favorite. 
We make no secret of his identity. He is 
David M. Roth, the max. who invented the 
noble art of remembering things. 

Can any one doubt that he would make a 
peerless campaigner? In our mind’s eye we 
picture him holding a vast audience in the grip 
of his eloquence while he repeats verbatim the 
schedules of the Underwood Tariff Act; and 
presently we see the audience filing eagerly 
past him, and hear the well-known voice say- 
ing: “Of course, I place you, Mr. Horace J. 
Gubbs of Seattle. We met at the luncheon of the 
Seattle Rotary Club three years ago last May. 
Ah, yes; how are the goldfish, Mr. Gubbs? 
And what did you do for those sore gums?” 

Can any one doubt that the American people 
would swing into line behind the thousands 
who have become presidents of great corpora- 
tions at fifty thousand dollars a year, as the 
result of learning the telephone book by heart? 
What slogan is truer to the spirit of Ameri- 
canism than the battle-cry of Mr. Roth: “You 
can do it as easily as I do.” 

And after March 4th is past and the great 

inaugural address (the Congressional directo- 
ry, repeated word for word) has gone into 
history, does not your heart warm at the 
thought of the White House Receptions? Can 
you not hear the President saying, as he greets 
a newcomer in the line: “Why surely I recall 
you, Dr. George H. Spink. Five years ago 
you sat next to me in the gallery of Congress 
when Senator Piffle introduced his famous 
bill, H. R. 476534, entitled, ‘An act to Pro- 
vide a Mustache-cup for the Secretary of Com- 
merce.’ Let me introduce you to the gentleman 
on my right, formerly known as Silent Sims, 
but now universally applauded as the peerless 
raconteur, Secretary Sims of the Department 
of Agriculture. Mr. Secretary, repeat to Dr. 
Spink those delightful statistics about the pro- 
duction of boll-weavils in Utah, with which 
you have so often regaled us at Cabinet meet- 
ings” . 
‘Mr. Roth, to be sure, has not committed him- 
self as yet on the subject of his candidacy. 
When a query was recentiy addressed to him, 
he laughed merrily, and said, “While I would 
not turn over my hand to seek any office in the 
gift of the American people, I shall, of course, 
consider it my duty to comply unequivocally 
with the expressed wishes of my fellow-coun- 
trymen.”’ 
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€. O. HOPPE 


Eve Balfour, one of the 
most popular film stars in 
the British firmament, is 
playing the leading rdéle in 
a new drama of Bolshevism. 
To be sure of correct lo- 
cal color, she has gone right 
to the place where they in- 
vented Bolshevism,—the pic- 
ture is being filmed in Russia 





COUNT DE STRELECK! 


Marie Doro first de- 
serted the New York 
stage for the California 
screen, and now she 
has completely deserted 
the whole United States, 
and sailed for England, 
to make a series of pic- 
tures under the direc- 
tion of Herbert Brenon 
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ALFRED CHENEY JOMNSTC 


Billie Burke is still one of 
the most famous of the Fa- 
mous Players. She has re- 
cently appeared in a film 
version of Clare Kummer’s 
“Good Gracious, Annabelle.” 
Her next picture will be 
“The Misleading Widow.” 
based on ‘“‘Billeted,” a com- 
edy of British army life 


MAURICE GOLDBERG 


Nazimova recently scored a 
great success in the Metro 





Al 





picture, ‘‘The Red Lantern,” He 
in which she played the dual sone 
réle of a Chinese girl and Pei 
an English girl. All rumors ou 
of her return to the stage lov 
seem to be greatly exagger- the 
ated, as she is now in Cali- pa 
fornia, posing for ‘‘The Brat,” ns 


the screen version of Maude 
Fulton’s successful comedy 


Studies in Black and White 


Shown on the Moving Picture Screens of England and America 
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Tessa Kosta, undaunted by the onslaught of 
the torrid season, coolly proceeds with the 
work of preserving the popularity which was 


Ivy Sawyer is continuing as a 
student at the Roselawn Academy 
in “She’s a Good Fellow,” and 
will graduate, at the end of the run, 
with the degree of Ph.D., which 
stands, as everyone knows, for 
“perfectly heavenly dancer” 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY BARON DE MEYER 












Grace Fisher, who is also playing in “The 
Royal Vagabond,” portrays so charmingly the 
réle of Princess Helena, that one is impelled 


attained in wintry times by the Cohanized 
opera comique, “The Royal Vagabond" 


to conclude that, perhaps, the autocratic 
regime ought not to be abolished, after all 





Helen Lovett, Pauline Hall, 
and Lillian White, who ap- 
pear in the old-fashioned 
number in ‘‘She’s a Good Fel- 
low,” do much to substantiate 
the claims made by our grand- 
Parents for the style of femi- 
nine loveliness which pre- 
vailed during the glorious 
Victorian era 





Ornaments of the Musical Comedy Stage 


Points of Interest Which Are Helping Manhattan to Maintain Its Reputation as a Summer Resort 
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Sergeant William Wemple, late of the 
heavy artillery, finds a congenial post-war 
occupation as golf instructor. It gives h.m 
an unparalleled opportunity to work in all 
the last year’s war talk,—such phrases as 
“over the top,” “carry on,” and “as you 
were,” fit in admirably with his new job. 
It shows what military training will do 


VANITY FAIR 





One of our most widely-reported débu- 
tantes, who qualified as a heroine of the 
Great War by contributing over 800 peach- 
pits to the Government, patriotically em- 
ploys returned soldiers to rebuild her 
sitting room and paint her ancestral walls. 
The only catch is that the soldiers can’t 
seem to keep their minds on their work 
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Somewhat tricky predicament of a returned : \ 
second lieutenant, who has always been an 
overwhelming hit with the ladies. The lady 
on the extreme left, Miss Sadie Appel, the 
highly successful shirtwaist buyer for Klinger 





A i 5 
Bros.—Sioux City’s Livest Store—is urging ‘, \ iD j wd 
on him a position as her assistant; Miss , ma 
Vivienne La Tour, in the middle, is pressing Wi. 
him to join her in the Winter Garden chorus; ne 
while the remaining damsel, Miss Leona St. ‘ 
John Larkin, insists that he simply must | niz 
help her in her work of designing boudoir | ize 
lamps for the fourth floor of Wanamaker’s 4 
wl 
The lady on the right is one of the noblest 
living examples of a true patriot. Though 
she is extremely unmarried and does abso- an 
lutely no entertaining, she is having a we 
thirty-room house built for herself, just to : 
give employment to returned soldiers. She cr 
even has given some thought to the idea I; 
of building a chain of houses, all over the th 
country, to give the soldiers life jobs 
F2 
Bl 
But here, after all, is the ideal occupa- eff 
tion for returned soldiers. They say, 
themselves, that it’s the only life. All LL m 
they require, in the line of work, is to sit = 
under a tree, in any town, at any time, ’ 
and just admire the view. There is a tré 
job that has a really good future to it! in 
an 
After the Wel H Job ‘ 
ter the Welcome Hliome—a Jo ‘ 
M 
Sketches by A. W. Sperry 
At these Welcome Home to Our Boys activities are perfectly great, except dresses. But after these little ceremonies are over, the Lads in Khaki seem to : 
for one thing. They don’t go far enough. Of course, it is truly gratifying be left rather flat. The kind of welcome they really appreciate is the kind that tH 
to Pershing’s Veterans to march beneath the trick arches erected in their honor; lasts from now on—a job. If you really want to welcome Our Boys home, In 
to read the electric signs blazing messages of welcome, and bearing, in slightly have a job waiting for them—and if you don’t happen to have any jobs lying dc 
larger letters, the name of the firm which contributed them; and to be presented around loose, invent some new ones. It’s easy enough to think up jobs, once be 


with bouquets by a body of little girls in red, white, and blue crépe paper you get started on the idea. Here are a few suggestions to help you along. 
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The Home Harmonious 
With a Chart Showing How Easy it is for Any Family to Have One 


By GEORGE S. CHAPPELL 





HEN I hear, as I so frequent- 
W:; do, the plaints of husbands 

and wives relative to a certain 
out-of-jointness in their domestic ar- 
rangements, I am tempted, nay, I 
have decided that it is my duty, to 
put self-consciousness in the back- 
ground, and to tell the readers of 
Vanity Fair frankly and honestly the 
story of my family struggle and how 
I won to victory through the magic 
guidance of one great all-important 
element — namely, Organization, or 
System, or Efficiency,—call it what 
you will. Indeed, if I may be of ser- 
vice to others who have found their 
Sinfonia Domestica out-of-tune, why 
should I hesitate to hold out a hand 
to them? 

Picture us then, a fairly typical 
family: husband, wife, four children, 
and a modest retinue of inefficient as- 
sistants, living on our all-the-year- 
round estate (‘“‘Deepdene”) among 
the Westchester hills and endeavoring 
to readjust ourselves to the somewhat 
easier living conditions of the last six 
months with a lack of success which 
has filled me with apprehension and 
dismay. 

“What is the trouble?” I asked my- 
self, and Echo answered, ‘‘trouble,” 
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Rogers and Harkness families as a 
bunch of balloons tied by slender 
threads to rectangles with imposing 
titles such as “Output in barrels for 
1912,” or “Leakage loss per freight 
mile.” 

Since that time every sort of chart 
has intrigued me even when the facts 
they conveyed are not particularly 
vital. “The relative number of col- 
ored people in New York society,” or 
‘The proportion of tug-boat captains’ 
time lost between hauls,” are matters 
that do not affect me seriously; but 
the charts and diagrams which prove 
these facts can make me late for din- 
ner any day. 

And now G. Udney Block, Efficien- 
cy Expert and Scientific Business 
Manager, actually proposed that I 
should have a chart and be a balloon 
myself,—perhaps the biggest balloon 
of all, like John D. Somehow the 
very thought filled me with joy and 
hope. I knew it would work. It 
certainly had worked with the Stand- 
ard Oil. 

It took two hours of concentrated 
oratory—a sort of Liebig’s Extract of 
Demosthenes,—to convince the part- 
ner of my joys (and sorrows) that the 
experiment was worth trying,—but at 








which was true but quite unsatisfac- 
tory. Yes, indeed, trouble there was. 
Frankly, my home was rapidly becom- 
ing a place from‘which I fled at every 
opportunity. 


I WONDER if many husbands have not suf- 
fered from my symptoms. Nothing seemed 
to be a success. Dinners, from family to for- 
mal, were equally a bore. The children were 
wild and ill-disciplined, the servants imperti- 
nent, my friends—according to a well-recog- 
nized authority—beneath the notice of a civil- 
ized human-being; my wife’s friends—but I 
will go no further. 

You see the picture. 

It was part of the aftermath of war. Freed 
and let-down from the spiritual exaltation of 
war-work we had sunk into a morass of re- 
crimination and gloom from which it seemed 
I should never extricate myself. And then, at 
the darkest hour, the hour just before dawn, 
Fate took a hand and I met Mr. G. Udney 
Block, the Diagrammatic Organizer, the great 
efficiency expert, and life again became for 
me a thing of hope and beauty. 

Yes, Reader, if this story seems to begin 
tragically, be assured that it has a happy end- 
ing, for, with the coming of G. Udney Block 
and his little charts into my life things began 
to happen with amazing rapidity. 

I shall never forget the morning we met. 
We happened to have adjoining chairs in the 
Mt. Kisco club-car, and he had spoken to me 
twice without receiving any answer from me. 
We were passing Woodlawn Cemetery at the 
time and I suppose it was the look of longing 
in my eyes as I gazed out at peaceful slopes 
dotted with granite obelisks and small bank- 
buildings and weeping willows that brought 





Figure 1. 
into a haven of sweet content. 
your family life? 


Read of the happy home at 


out all there was of best in G. Udney Block. 
At any rate, he laid his hand—a rather. cold 
one,—on my wrist and said, quietly: 

“Friend, you are in trouble. You need Or- 
ganization.” 

Something in the calm certainty with which 
this strange man pronounced the word “or- 
ganization” with a capital O, was the very 
key to my heart. His words, to put it tritely, 
were the straw that broke the Johnstown dam 
and I flooded to my confession with such volu- 
bility that, before we parted at the Grand 
Central Station, Block had arranged to meet 
me at the gate of the 5:06, to become, forth- 
with, Executive Manager and Efficiency Or- 
ganizer of my household. 

Our conversation had ended quite dramati- 
cally. I had done most of the talking, Block 
shoe-horning in a word occasionally, when he 
suddenly interrupted me with the firm decision 
of a Surgeon deciding on a $500 operation. 

“A perfectly clear case,” he said. ‘What 
you need most of all is an Organization Chart.” 

“Say no more,” I screamed. ‘You are en- 
gaged!” 


OR years I had been fascinated by the idea 

that some day, somehow, I might belong to 
some sort of Organization that would have a 
Chart, and now I was to have one—right in 
my own home. 

A Chart! Think of it! 

In a flash I saw, in retrospect, the first 
Organization Chart I had ever seen. It was 
years ago and was issued by the Standard Oil 
Company. It represented the Rockefeller, 


This is the chart which turned a home of discord 
Have you tried Organization in 
“Deepdene” 


last she capitulated and Block was 
assigned a guest-room. 

Let me speak at once of the re- 
sults, and replace encomiums by a few 
observations on the chart itself (Fig. 1), paus- 
ing only to say that I have at present the hap- 
piest home and the most charming family in 
Westchester County. But look at the chart. 
As you will see, Block’s unerring finger im- 
mediately located our troubles. 


O be more explicit, the members of my im- 

mediate family had been acting more or less 
as free agents independently of the Domestic 
Soviet. It had not occurred to us that this 
powerful body, in its turn, might be acting 
independently of us. Consequently when the 
car failed to meet the 5:06, leaving me raging 
in the station, while, at the same moment, my 
wife was saying for the thousandth time on 
the piazza of the Pruyn-Cochrane’s, “I imagine 
Edouard must have had a puncture,” it never 
occurred to either of us that Fdouard had made 
private and purely personal arrangements to 
take Louise, the nurse, at that particular hour, 
to buy a bottle of perfume at the Five and 
Ten Cent Store in White Plains. No, indeed! 
—we simply blamed each other. Small won- 
der, then, that dinner that evening was a 
gloomy performance. 

But G. Udney Block, how quickly you 
changed all that with the aid of the Chart, 
which now hangs in the hall at “Deepdene.” 
A most casual glance at it will show how the 
Scientist at once recognized the true co-relation 
and inter-structure of the family with its seat 
of real government at the Servants’ Soviet, its 
lines of contributory authority from the Service 
Balloons, Adolph, Inga and the others,—with 
the dependent and (Continued on page 76) 





Lucille Cavanagh attended a 
school where she learned about 
the arts and sciences. She is now 
teaching delighted vaudeville 
audiences that modern dancing 
may embody all the leading fea- 
tures of art and science as well 


DE MEYER 


Gertrude Hoffman has always 
been in huge productions of 
her own, supported by many 
lesser satellites, but now she 
has eliminated the supernumer- 
aries, and is doing songs, dances 
and imitations all by herself 
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Ruth St. Denis recently toured the 
Northwest to instruct and exalt the 
rugged natives, and denizens of the 
effete East are clamoring for a simi- 
lar course of instruction and exaltation 


Four Dancers in Vaudeville 


VANITY FAIR 


VE MEYER 


ALFRED CHENEY JOHNSTON 
Gretchen Eastman deserted musical com- 
edy for the variety and is now whirling 
about the Keith circuit where she has 
established herself as a dancing and sing- 
ing favorite with patrons of the two-a-day 


Without Whom Variety Would No Longer Be the Spice of Life 
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“The Shark,” as this 
L-W-F battle plane 
is called, has seven 
“teeth” machine guns 
synchronized to shoot 
through the propeller 
above and below 


The Advent of Every-Day Flying 


What Is Happening in American Aviation and What Is Going to Happen 


ID you, by any chance, see this in the 
newspaper the other day ? 


WASHINGTON, June 2.—The War Department pub- 
lished the following ariny orders today: 
Arr SERVICE 
Clune, Ist. Lt. E. A., from Washington to New York, by 
rail, thence by airplane to San Francisco, to take part 
in transcontinental flight and will return by airplane 
to Washington, D. C. 


And did you see, also, a news item stating 
that a company headed by Lieut. Wesley Hill 
had established an air bus line over the Apache 
Trail across Arizona and California, consist- 
ing of six Martin airplanes carrying twelve 
passengers each, to take the place of the old 
motor bus line? 

Those two things give a remarkably sharp 
mental silhouette of the progress and possi- 
bilities of our rapid strides in becoming fa- 
miliar with the element which has baffled us 
for so long—the air. 

If you did read of them in 
the papers, they occupied your 
thoughts for only a few seconds. 
Such is man’s ability to become 
accustomed to changed  con- 
ditions! Five years ago the air- 
plane was new, interesting per 
se. To-day it is accepted as a 
fact. ‘To-morrow’s developments 
are regarded as certain; in many 
cases, indeed, they are errone- 
ously regarded as already ac- 





By GEORGE W. SUTTON, Jr. 


Here is a triplane 
—a Curtiss high- 
speed machine for 
both war and peace 


ak t aediepe 


The U. S. Martin bomber arrived on the field too late for battle, but it is the forerunner of the 
twelve-passenger“‘bus” installed on the Apache trail, ‘‘to replace the old motor-bus line” 











“The Oriole,” Glenn Curtiss’ latest improvement on the natural flyer 
after which this beautiful peace-time pleasure craft has been named. 
It is painted like its name-sake 


complished. A man flies across 
the ocean. It creates interest 
but no particular wonderment. 
It takes on the aspect of an in- 
ternational race and thus be- 
comes a sporting event. We 
should consider it no marvel if 
an aviator flew around the world 
in an hour. We simply say to 
ourselves that air travel is here; that it is 
quick, efficient, still a little risky, but prac- 
tical and feasible—and that’s all there is to it. 

But before air travel becomes even what we 
think it is already, there is a long, painful 
path ahead of it. And if American aviation 
is not to become again the absolute zero it was 
before we entered the war, heroic measures are 
necessary. 

Professor Langley, in 1896, discovered the 
principles of mechanical flight. He was re- 
garded by the public as harmless but rather 
demented. The Wright brothers were the first 
to apply his principles and actually fly, in 
1903. Their marvelous work got no reception 
or encouragement here, so, after a while they 
were forced to seek recognition in Europe. And 
there they found it. Great strides were made 
on the continent in the flying art and the 
Wright brothers gave an added impulse to 
aviation—in Europe. 

The inevitable re- (Continued on page 68) 
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Pastel is a medium in which the French painters 
seem always to have excelled. A complete mastery 
of it has never quite been achieved in America or 
in England. Perhaps the greatest living master 
of it in our country to-day is J. McLure Hamilton, 
four of whose wholly enchanting little studies, of 
a lady, we are privileged to reproduce on this page 


All of the sketches shown here are portraits of the 
same model. Mr. Hamilton calls the group “A 
Few Studies of Clara.” They are part of a con- 
siderable showing recently made by the artist at 
the Knoedler galleries, in New York, where the 
little masterpieces attracted no end of favorable 
attention from critics and from the public at large 


VANITY FAIR 


This is one of the many studies which, both in 
their color and in their management of the medium, 
suggests the work of the French pastellists, notably 
that of Quentin de La Tour, the greatest of all the 
Gallic masters. The modelling is no less able 
than the color scheme is beguiling, suggestive 
as it is of an opal in its almost translucent quality 


Mr. Hamilton, although an American artist, re- 
ceived the better part of his artistic education in 
England. He is just at present living in Phila- 
delphia. Perhaps his most notable group of pastels 
was that which was recently purchased, en bloc, 
by Mrs. E. H. Harriman and which now adds fresh 
lustre to her many artistic treasures in New York 





An American Master of Pastel 
Examples of the Work of J. McClure Hamilton, Whose Work in the Medium Has Brought Him Renown 
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THE THREE FATES—A study, by Baron de Meyer, of the Marion Morgan Dancers 


The Mystery of the Barefoot Dance 


A Type of Dancing That Is Progressing by Leaps and Bounds 


brated universe which, despite earnest en- 

deavor, undivided attention, and almost 
pitiful eagerness to learn, soars smoothly over 
the heads of even the most intelligent of those 
present. Strive as they will, strain as they 
may, they can never understand just what bare- 
foot dancers are trying to prove. 

It isn’t that these people lack culture. In- 
deed, no—they enjoy a high rating among 
intellectuals. They stand for all that is lofti- 
est in the realms of the truly erudite. They 
are charter members of the Montclair Heights 
Four-Leaf-Clover Club, an organization of 
cognoscenti devoted to the serious study of the 
drama, literature, and the broader aspect of 
politics; they attend, in bodies, matinées of 
Ibsen and Maeterlinck, laboriously following 
the action with a conscientious forefinger and 
a limp-leather copy of the play; they can work 
French phrases into the conversation almost 
without a hitch; and they have read every word 
of “The Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse.” 
Yet even such exquisitely cultured minds can- 
not guess this riddle of the age. They try. 
They attend every barefoot festival, applaud- 
ing rapturously, yet they are inwardly as dazed 
as the merest low-browed real estate broker or 
unlettered hardware merchant. They realize 
it all comes under the head of art, and that 
they must act accordingly, but they simply can- 
not fathom the meaning of a barefoot dance. 


[ortee is one thing in this justly cele- 


c is a piteous sight, to behold the average 

Successful expert accountants and _highly- 
esteemed manufacturers of plumbing fixtures, 
wistfully watching the dance unfold before 
their eyes, patiently trying to figure what it is 


all about. Such a man is in a dense fog, all 
during the evening. When the members of 
the shoeless troupe form a circle, rise on their 
rouged toes, and slowly and laboriously raise 
their arms, he is at an utter loss to know 
whether they are portraying the Opening of 
the Lily, or the Opening of the Window. When 
a large lady, dressed in a costume delightfully 
appropriate for an informal shower bath, takes 
three leaps to the left, turns around twice, and 
suddenly falls to the earth, he doesn’t know 
whether it’s intentional on her part, or whether 
he ought to rush out and get a doctor for her. 
When a number of assorted women run ex- 
citedly about the stage, drop to their knees and 
bow their heads to the earth, he is all at sea 
as to whether they are interpreting the Passing 
of the Spring, or the Changing of the Tire. 

True, there are usually little scenarios, 
printed in silver art lettering on his rough- 
edged programme, to help him out. He will 
almost invariably find, for his guidance, some 
such cheery little synopsis as: ‘*The Dance of 
Oa. Oa, the goddess of Quinine, according 
to the ancient legend, is beloved by Rish, the 
god of Aspirin. But she loves a mortal, Eus, 
the goat-herd. Oa and her nymphs come to 
dance, at the festival of the harvest. Eus 
happens to be passing, and he and Oa dance, 
while Rish, in hiding, watches them. Mad- 
dened by jealousy, he rushes out and slays the 
mortal youth, whereupon Oa dies of a broken 
heart, followed by Rish, who expires of re- 
morse upon seeing what he has done. The 
nymphs, after performing, for the first time in 
this country, the historically correct ancient 
Burmese dance of mourning, perish, one by 
one, of exhaustion.” 


| A even having the working model right 
there before him doesn’t help the man of 
average intelligence much. Though he con- 
scientiously strives to follow the story, he can 
never seem to gather at what place in the 
manuscript the dancers are. They are always, 
so to speak, one leap ahead of him. 

He feels that the dancers must be nice, 
sweet, home-loving girls, when you get to know 
them, and probably decidedly attractive, too, 
when they’re dressed. He concedes that all 
those setting-up exercises must be awfully 
good for them and all that, although, in the 
back of his kindly mind, he has a worried 
idea that they really ought to have on their 
bedroom slippers. But he is bewildered to the 
point of frenzy as to what they think they are 
doing. 

He couldn’t even read any esthetic meaning 
into that delightful little family scene so 
graphically pictured at the top of this page. 
To his crude brain, the picture simply looks 
like an illustration that has strayed over from 
the advertising section. He fully expects to 
see written beneath it some such legend as 
“You Just Know She Wears Them.” 

But then, his mind is a poor sort of affair. 
An interpretive dance, to him, is one in which 
the dancers appear carrying the various flags 
of the Allies, and wearing the corresponding 
national dress, while the orchestra plays the 
correct national anthem as each one enters, 
and two large blondes, costumed unmistakably 
as Peace with a dove, and a Red Cross nurse 
with a red cross, come out as a finale. Now, 
there’s symbolism for you, he points out. It’s 
all there, fair enough, and entails no guess- 
work, 














“Strathcona Horse on the March.” an example of the work of A. J. Munnings, 
who has come into prominence largely through his work for this collection 


Canada’s War Memorial an Example to America 


Its Important Collection of War Paintings Should Serve Us as a Lesson 


HE Canadian Government has lent official 
D sanctin to a scheme for a War Memorial 

which, it would seem, might well be imi- 
tated in the United States. It embodies a large 
collection of pictures and sculptures, depicting 
every branch of Canada’s war effort from the 
training camp at Valcartier to the battlefield 
of Vimy Ridge. This collection is now on 
view in America, and will eventually be placed 
in a magnificent memorial building at Ottawa, 
the designs for which have been made by the 
Welsh architect, E. A. Rickards. 

The idea for this form of memorial origi- 
nated with Lord Rothermere, who suggested it 
to Lord Beaverbrook, the head of the Canadian 
Records Office in London. ‘The work was 
placed under the supervision of Paul G. Ko- 
nody, who has been art director of the memo- 
rial ever since its inception. Representatives 
of every school of art were set to work record- 
ing the varied achievements of Canadian men 
and women, the government affording facilities 
to the artists for travel throughout the war zone 
and, in many cases, conferring actual military 
rank upon them. Although the work was al- 
ways so regulated that the pictures should form 
a well ordered architectural scheme, each artist 
had wide scope for the display of his own in- 
dividuality in his own especial field. 

The most notable canvas in the collection 
is the panel by Augustus John depicting the 
Canadians at Lens. It is forty feet in length 
and will be the dominant feature of the memo- 





rial building. A. J. Munnings, an English 
artist, hitherto unknown, has contributed a 
number of paintings to the collection which 
have aroused widespread interest and commen- 
dation both in England and the United States. 





“Camouflaged Ship,” by Lieut. E. Wadsworth, R.N.V.R., 
a most abstract vorticist who, as official camoufleur, had 
unlimited scope for the display of his doctrines 


His cavalry paintings are most spirited and 
effective. Other contributors are Sir John Lav- 
ery, Sir William Orpen, Richard Jack, Charles 
Sims, Algernon Talmage, Byam Shaw, and 
C. W. Nevinson. It will be observed that this 
list includes representatives of the most con- 
servative element in the Royal Academy and 
of the most modern schools as well. 

This is a dignified and fitting conception for 
a War Memorial, and it is high time that some- 
thing of the sort were done in the United 
States. We have stood by while Britain, Can- 
ada, Australia, France, and Italy were collect- 
ing the materials for such memorials, and we 
have even permitted Britain to enlist the ser- 
vices of our greatest American artist, John S. 
Sargent. 

Many people, however enthusiastic for the 
plan, feel that it is now too late for us to be- 
gin anything of the sort. The war is over, 
they say, and paintings made now will have no 
future historical value. This contention is, of 
course, absurd. It is not too late. We have 
many drawings and diagrams made by eye- 
witnesses of the great battles in which Ameri- 
can troops took part, and the devastated area 
which formed the background for these battles 
remains unchanged. What is most important, 
we still have the opportunity to record the 
splendid accomplishments of our army in con- 
structing railroads, camps, bases, and_hos- 
pitals, in every phase between Brest and Ce- 
blenz. 


VANITY FAIR 
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Our Esteemed Contemporaries 
The Weather Editorially Treated by Our More Opinionated Journals of Opinion 


THE NATION 
LL forward-looking, liberty-loving citizens 
Awa gaze with unconcealed horror at the 
spectacle of reactionary Bourbonism 
which is now being enacted in the Weather 
Bureau. At a time when the world is steeped 
in hatred, murder, and all the baser passions, 
it is perhaps too much to expect that we should 
escape the heat and torrid intemperance of a 
season such as mid-summer has always shown 
itself to be. But, nevertheless, in the minds 
of liberal men there was a hope, born of the 
great unheavals with which the earth is now 
being shaken, that we had seen at least the 
beginning of the end of this appalling sort 
of thing. 

But it appears not. It is, therefore, with a 
feeling amounting almost to dismay that many 
thousand persons of democratic instincts in 
this and other countries have read the weather 
reports indicating the unbelievably reactionary 
temperatures which are being imposed upon 
the proletariat of the world day by day. We 
venture to say that nothing like it has been 
known since the days of Caesar Borgia. 

To call it a betrayal of all liberal weather 
principles is not enough. We can think of no 
phase that would be enough. The whole af- 
fair discloses a blindness and moral callous- 
ness beyond belief. We stand frankly aghast. 
It is, to say the least, the most gigantic hoax 
in the history of civilization. 

We pass no moral judgment on the men 
who are responsible for this impossible climatic 
situation. But we cannot answer for the in- 
evitable action of the great masses of the 
people. 

HARVEY’S WEEKLY 

ELL, the Great White Father is at it 

again! Refreshed by his sojourns in for- 
eign lands (which he entered upon without the 
sanction of the American people and from 
which he has returned equally without their 
sanction) the President has, on his own ego- 
tistical initiative, dropped the nation, squirm- 
ing and protesting, into the hottest season of 
a year of many hot seasons. And we con- 
fidently predict (a thing we rarely do) that 
an even hotter season is yet to come—for Presi- 
dent Wilson, at least. 

Can it be possible that the man’s mind is 
so muddled that he thinks that he can, by 
graciously going about the country in private 
cars for which, the tax-payers settle, reconcile 
a short-memoried public to this outrageous 
weather? What does he think his powers un- 
der the Constitution are, anyway? 

The spectacle is not without its humorous 
side. Woodrow Wilson, accompanied by the 
cortege of cooks and ethnological experts, sails 
on the George Washington (causing, by the 
way, distinct turnings to be heard in the illus- 
trious vault in Mt. Vernon). The country 
doesn’t want him to go. Harvey's Weekly 
doesn’t want him to go. Yet he goes. All 
right for you, Woodrow Wilson! 

Some months later he returns, slightly shop- 
worn but still the old wilful demagogue. And 
what happens? Heat, sizzling oppressive heat 
descends upon the country, and he tries to 
crawl, in good old Woodrovian fashion, by 


By BRIGHTON PERRY 


declaiming something about “heat being ex- 
pected at this time of year.” In this he is 
upheld by the lick-spittle press. In this he is 
also upheld by that wandering boy of the Re- 
publican party, William Howard Taft. Sure- 
ly a man of Mr. Taft’s structure could find 
more congenial occupation than defending a 
hot wave. 

Was there ever before such an implied con- 


fession by a President of neglect of duty and 


unfitness to exist in the same atmosphere with 
sane men? How long, oh Cataline, will you 
thus abuse our patience? 


LETTERS FROM OUR READERS 


Sir: Please renew my subscription to Harvey’s Weekly. 
You are the only red-blooded American editor in the 
country. God bless you. 

Sir: I think your editorials against Wilson are. the 
richest things I have ever read. Would that there were 
more editors with your courage. More power to you. 

Sir: You certainly do hit the nail on the head. A!so 
Wilson. 


THE NEW REPUBLIC 


Ae the current reports from the Weather 
Bureau to be recognized as intimations of 
an awakened liberal spirit on the part of that 
body, manifested in a frank publication of the 
facts about the weather, disagreeable as they 
may be, or merely as.an attempt to placate the 
radical elements throughout the country by a 
show of liberalism, to be followed, shortly, by 
a lapse into self-conscious nationalism? We 
are safest perhaps in assuming the latter. In 
our weather policy the Bureau has counted 
hitherto merely as a factor of retardation. 
Liberals have no ground for assurance that it 
will not continue to be such in the future. 

Is it, however, the heat which is the real, 
basic cause of the present civic discomfort? 
We think not. There is a factor which has 
up to the present time, received but scant at- 
tention on the part of our seekers after the 
truth, and yet which possesses, none the less, 
all the elements of a real menace to the nation’s 
comfort. In our eager search for the causi 
causa have we not dwelt upon the sinister 
effects of the heat to the exclusion of a proper 
consideration of the humidity? Unquestion- 
ably this is the case. 

That it is the humidity which is responsible 
for many of the most distressing features of 
the present crisis in weather affairs no one, 
least of all Senator Lodge, will deny. And 
yet there seems to be a concerted attempt in 
certain quarters to direct public attention to 
the heat, much as the artist of legerdemain 
attracts the gaze of the audience to his right 
hand while manipulating the implements of 
his trick with his left. Is it not time for all 
clear-sighted Americans to admit frankly that 
it is not so much the heat as it is the humidity 
which we, as a nation, have to fear? The 
answer to this is unquestionably “Yes” and 
“Not: 


THE REVIEW 

HE country is confronted by the spectacle 

of certain irresponsible agitators running 
up and down the land complaining of the 
weather. We are told that it is too hot. We 
are urged to try to make it cooler. 

Although yielding to no one in liberalism 
and broadness of vision in matters where 


broadness of vision does not conflict with the 
welfare of established and reputable institu- 
tions, we can not see wherein any change in 
the present temperature could possibly be of 
benefit. And the danger to the country from 
these revolutionary agitations we hold to be 
very great. 

No one could be more forward-looking, in 
the true sense of the word, than the editors of 
the Review. And yet we feel that we are 
sacrificing nothing of this enlightenment of 
attitude when we protest against the spread- 
ing of these radical doctrines of unrest, these 
promptings to heady innovation, on the part 
of those who would have us change from the 
present heat to something we know not what, 
perhaps something even hotter, perhaps some- 
thing the like of which we have never experi- 
enced before, securing an immediate gain in 
physical comfort at the cost of the loss of our 
national stability. 

We must move slowly in these things. The 
Review firmly believes that we must move, but 
there is such a thing as moving too fast in the 
matter of the weather. Hot weather in sum- 
mer is an old, established custom. It brings 
us crops, which help sustain the fundamental 
institutions of property and furnish that in- 
citement to energy and ambition so necessary in 
human productivity. Let us have a care in 
our seeming haste to overturn this institution. 
Let us look with a certain degree of suspicion 
on those who would urge us to plunge into the 
chaos of a seasonal change. In Russia we 
have a tragic example of what a nation comes 
to which does not leave well enough alone, 
America must not emulate Russia. 


THE DIAL 


Fe sok is in the grip of a heat wave. 
There is no need to flinch from facing 
this fact. It is apparent to all who know the 
truth when they see it. 

Last Spring The Dial said in its columns: 
“If there is a hot wave during the coming 
summer, The Dial will reject it.” That hot 
wave has come, and with it the eternal de- 
gradation of the American people. 

The Dial rejects both! 


THE LITERARY DIGEST 
HE present heat wave has been the source 
of much debate in the press of the country 
during the past few weeks, with the result that 
party issues have been injected into the con- 
troversy. As the Utica Press remarks: 

‘There can be no doubt of the facts in the 
weather conditions. All that remains to ascer- 
tain is ‘who is to blame?’ ” 

On the other hand, avers the Mobile Regis- 
ter, ‘‘the mere existence of a heat-wave does not 
indicate any culpability on the part of the 
Weather Bureau,” while the Boston Transcript, 
taking the opposite view, comes squarely to 
the point, exclaiming: ‘President Wilson 
should be impeached.” 

In the main, however, the non-partisan note 
dominates, as in the Pittsburg Gazette-Timces, 
which contends that ‘“‘after all, the weather is a 
matter for investigation by an unbiased com- 
mission, and not a thing to be bandied about 
in the political arena.” 
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Sylvia—who is really Everywoman, 
in disguise—is here depicted in the 
act of investigating the matrimonial 
grab-bag with a view to equipping 
her ménage with a helpmeet. In 
view of later events, which are 
chronicled below, her studied in- 
difference and nonchalance is rath- 
er mal a propos 
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He 
Everywoman’s husband No. 1 is of Everywoman’s husband No. 2, who to 
the socially inclined type. He is may be observed silhouetted against 
companionable, sympathetic, and the syphon at the left, is all that 
clubby in the extreme—but he could be desired—if he could only 
chooses to lavish his companionship be persuaded to remain at home and 
on someone else—a lady, of course concentrate on something other than 
—while Sylvia sheds silent tears straight flushes and straight drinks 
we 
ris 
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é oO) 3 Everywoman’s husband No. 4, 
Everywoman’s husband No. 3 a S Be ree selected as a last resort, is he 
has a penchant for big deals Les \ most horsey and athletic, but dc 
and big cigars, and he believes ~’ y extremely outré while indoors. 
that the world begins at Wall He is a prominent golfer, polo 
Street and ends at Battery player, a ski-jorist of note, and ac 
Park. Sylvia is dying to frequently rides to hounds—s»? SO 
see the new Barrymore play, that the evening always finds 
but Walter hates going out and him too fatigued to move from re 
must read the financial news in his easy chair 
the evening paper th 
SP 
Fed up and disillusioned, Sylvia has th 
now severed all relations with Hymen. 
She has hung out the red flag, signed ar 
up with the soviet, bobbed her hair, 
and invested in a litter of bombs. Her 
cry now is “Down with Husbands, woe ca 
to the man who proposes to me next. i c 
Down with marriage—up with the flag p 
of freedom. Disunion forever!” to 
th 
Ww 
dom in Marri di 
The New Freedom in Marriage a 
a ° Tro 
Sketches of New York Fashionable Life, by Gordon Conway ; 
Ove stern and stately minions of the law are adopting drastic measures to his foot down firmly upon marriage—the greatest lottery of them all. It is a sc 
matter of common knowledge that, at every wedding among worth while people, 


prohibit games of chance: sportive youths may no longer shoot for marbles. 
The District Attorney or the Provost Marshal or whoever it is that regulates 
this sort of thing should pursue the matter to a logical climax—he should put 


the ushers form a pool based upon the probable duration—in terms of years— | ve 
of connubial bliss to be enjoyed by the then happy couple. : ar 
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Our Auction Bridge Refuge 


A Sanctuary and Retreat for Persistent, Not to Say Incurable, Bridge Addicts 


troduced to the game of auction is in the 

nature of a bye product, using up some 
part of the game that has been discarded 
earlier in its history. As soon as it was found 
that it did not pay to double a bid of one to 
get penalties, that declaration was: out of a 
job. It is now working overtime as a con- 
vention, for both suits and no-trumpers. 

Another bid that has been for some time 
abandoned as superfluous, is the original call 
of two in a minor suit. It was formerly used 
as an invitation to the partner to go no-trumps, 
but experience proved that he would make that 
declaration just as readily on a bid of one, if 
he had the cards to do it with. 

Borrowing the idea from the game of pirate, 
many players are now using this two-trick bid 
in clubs or diamonds as a convention to make 
soundings for the safety of a no-trumper. 
Here is an example of its use and the defence 
to it. 


N rice every convention recently in- 
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Z deals. The usual bid upon his cards 


would be no trump; but in order to avoid the 
risk of finding all the diamonds against him 
he bids two diamonds. This is the logical 
extension of the conventional suit double, and 
conveys to the partner the same command to 
bid something. 

If we suppose the player on Z’s right had 
dealt and bid a diamond, Z would have 
doubled. This commands Y to go no-trumps 
if he can stop the diamonds twice, or to pick 
out his longest suit. As Z has no diamond bid 
ahead of him which he can utilize by doubling, 
he practically does both the bidding and the 
doubling himself by bidding two diamonds. 

The defence to this convention is for the 
adversary on the left to double two diamonds, 
so as to show where the tops in diamonds 
really are. If A fails to take advantage of 
the opportunity to do this before Y bids two 
spades, B will probably pass, and play to save 
the game, allowing Y to make three by cards 
and 36 honors. 

The double by A does not affect Y, who 
calls two spades; but B, advised as to the true 
position of the diamonds by A’s double, goes 
totwo no-trumps. Z assists the spades, bidding 
three, and B goes to three no-trumps. It 
would have paid Y or Z to go on to four 
spades, and be set, but in the actual game they 
did not do so. 

B made his contract by holding off two 
rounds of clubs and then running down six 
diamonds and finessing the heart jack. 

In a future article Vanity Farr will have 
something to say about the use of this con- 
vention in forcing a suit bid from the partner, 
and avoiding a no-trumper. 


By R. F. FOSTER 





Wilbur C. Whitehead, captain of the Knicker- 
bocker Whist Club team, that won the United 
States Championship at the American Whist 
League congress at Spring Lake, and who is 
the originator of the modern system of ‘‘count- 
ing’? at auction, to determine the bid 








Answer to the July Problem 


In our last issue we presented the following 
interesting little ending from actual play, when 
only seven cards were left in each hand: 
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Hearts are trumps and Z leads. Y and Z 
want six tricks against any defence. How do 
they get them? 


Here Is THE ANSWER 


Z leads a club which Y trumps. Y leads 
the jack of trumps, on which Z discards the 
king of spades. Y leads a diamond and Z 
makes two tricks in that suit. Then Z leads 
the spade four. 


Problem V 


, Here is an instructive little seven-card end- 
ing, the solution of which will be given in the 
September Vanity Fair: 
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Hearts are trumps and Z leads. Y and Z 
want all seven tricks. How do they get them? 








fl -d clever player from the Racquet 
Club in Philadelphia was recently invited 
for a week end at Newport, where he found 
many new and interesting varieties of auction 
in vogue, interspersed with every crime known 
to the lovers of bonehead bridge. : 

After the first evening’s play he formulated 
the following rules as an addition to his previ- 
ously acquired maxims on bidding and play. 

1. Underbid your hand sufficiently to stand 
two raises from a partner who has nothing. 

2. Do not assist unless you have two tricks 
more than would be required at the Racquet 
Club. 

3. Play the hand yourself at the loss of a 
trick, as your partner would probably drop 
at least two. 

Cutting into a table the second evening, he 
was agreeably astonished at finding himself 
the winner of 2,300 points in three rubbers, 
the result being chiefly due to the energetic and 
optimistic bidding of the lady on his left, a 
Mrs. Gethair, from Chicago, one of whose 
peculiarities was to regard it as a personal in- 
sult if her partner took her out, or an ad- 
versary overcalled her more than once. To 
his dismay he cut her for a partner the fourth 
rubber, and this was the distribution the first 
time Mrs. Gethair dealt. 


The Racquet Club Player 
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Mrs. Gethair’s hand 


“I make it hearts,” was the prompt an- 
nouncement, before her cards were half sorted. 
After due deliberation, the second player, nat- 
urally timid, and apparently overawed by the 
breezy bidder from the West, ventured to say 
one spade. 

Applying his new set of rules, the Racquet 
Club player passed. So did the fourth hand, 
but Mrs. Gethair unhesitatingly announced, 
“Two hearts,” with a glance of defiance at 
her left hand adversary, who shrank into him- 
self as if he had been guilty of some crime in 
even mentioning the spade suit. His partner, 
however, was not so easily cowed, and wished 
to encourage him to continue the bidding. 
With that laudable end in view, instead of 
assisting the spades, she doubled the two heart 
bid. 

The Racquet Club player immediately 
brought into request all he knew about mental 
telepathy to prevent his partner from re- 
doubling, or going to three hearts, which he 
had observed was her usual way out of a 
double. When she passed, he exercised the 
same spell on the timid player to his right, 
hoping to drive him to two spades, but with- 
out success. He could have set the spade con- 
tract for two tricks. 

The declaration (Continued on page 78) 
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“With the modern putting greens—their dips and rolls, hummocks and depressions, side slants and ridges: keen and frightfully 
elusive, putting becomes an art where a mistake of ten inches in the right line may lead to a ten-foot error at the end of the putt” 


The Mystery of the Green 


It Is Not Upon the Tee That a Golfer’s Nerve Is Most Severely Tried and Shattered 


TANDING on the tee, with hazards to the 
right of you, sand-traps to the left of 
you, and bunkers in front of you—with 

all the complex and complicated gyrations of 
a full swing ahead before you propel the ball 
safely on its way—there is some reason then 
for a golfer missing his drive through the bub- 
bling emotions that beset his harassed soul as 
he lunges at the miserable little sphere in 
front of him. Or, planted down the fairway, 
with a yawning chasm, or a gurgling brook to 
carry, that may spell disaster, there is also 
reason then for missing a mashie or an iron 
that must be timed to the nicety of a humming- 
bird’s eye. But after all, it isn’t from the tee, 
or through the fairway that one most fre- 
quently hears those plaintive, shrill and bird- 
like cries of distress on the golf-links. 

It is not upon the tee, or through the fair- 
way that the shattered soul is most often 


UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 


Francis Ouimet—once American champion—has a 
method of putting which is peculiar, as is ex- 
plained in the body of this article—on a later page 


By GRANTLAND RICE 


wrecked or the nervous system most often 
warped to the point of breaking. The game’s 
greatest agony, its greatest triumphs and its 
greatest thrills are to be found in the im- 
mediate vicinity of that smooth, rolling sector 
of turf known as the green. It is there that 
a good drive and a fine approach can be ut- 
terly wrecked by one bad putt—and it is there 















Jerome D. Travers is famous as a putter and 
employs a stance and grip quite unlike those 
of Walter J. Travis and Francis Ouimet 


that a poor drive or a bad approach 
can very frequently be overcome by one 
of those sinuous, gliding, rolling putts 
that, from 25 feet away, cluck merrily 
into the bottom of the cup. 


The Game’s Hardest Shot 


A short while ago I put this query 
to Walter J. Travis, the closest student 
of golf that America has ever known: 

“What, in your opinion, is the hard- 





est stroke in the game? I mean by that, what 
one stroke is played with less success at criti- 
cal moments or under great pressure than any 
other ?”’ 

“Undoubtedly,” he said, “it is the laying 
dead of a long approach putt, the putt from 
30 to 50 feet away that should be left within 
a foot or so of the cup. On championship 
greens, keen and elusive, with the proper rolls 
and mounas and dips, this is the one stroke 
that most often goes astray.” 

The veteran was right beyond any sort of 
rebuttal. Later on, to test the theory, I put 
the same question to several other well known 
golfers and they returned the same reply with- 
out a moment’s delay. They knew, from past 
and very bitter experiences. 

Yet why should this be? Here is a smooth 
green with a few undulations and rolls all 
plainly visible, call- (Continued on page 82) 


RROWN BROTHERS 
Walter J. Travis won the British open champion- 


ship by virtue of his phenomenal putting. He is 
still, at 59, one of the greatest of living putters 
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Roadsters 
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Their Development, Their Speed and Reasons for Their Permanent Popularity 


W xe. J. Henry Stonemace, the promi- 
nent cave man, first became prominent 
through the simple process of dragging 
more wives to his cave than his less progressive 
neighbors thought feasible and then sending 
those wives out to collect clam shells—thus 
creating the first great industry and the first 
labor problem—he cast about for something 
which would advertise his prominence. He 
found it in the roadster. 

He had his huskiest wife tear a few limbs 
from an oak tree and build him a rough sort 
of chassis. Then, with a grapevine harness, 
he hitched the fastest from his stable of racing 
dinosaurs to the contraption and had—a 
roadster. 

To his surprise, instead of being a source 
of expense for which he was amply prepared 
to foot the bill, the new machine actually more 
than doubled his business. He could drive his 
wives to work in the morning, 
call at noon and carry home their 
morning’s crop of clam shells, and 
at five o’clock take them and the 
fruits of their afternoon’s efforts 
back to the cave. It was an ex- 
cellent arrangement. 

It pleased the ladies. It helped 
them socially and physically. It 
allowed Mr. Stonemace to keep 
his eye on them during the trip 
home through the woods, which 


By VANITY FAIR’S OBSERVER 


was always full of moral pitfalls. It allowed 
him plenty of time to search about, in style, 
for new and interesting mates. But its greatest 
advantage was one which the roadster has re- 
tained to this day—he needed no chauffeur. 

Have you ever seen the streets of ancient 
Pompeii? They are streaked with deep ruts 
in the solid stone pavements. Those ruts were 
made by chariots—the Roman descendants of 
the one-dinosaur-power runabout of the Bivalve 
Kimono King—described above. The young 
bloods of those great old days must have made 
life a terror for pedestrians as they went dash- 
ing about the streets of the ill-fated city, 
making the rounds of the wine shops and 
baths. But, of course, that was before the 
days of Mayor Hylan and traffic courts and 
things. 

Always the roadster has been intimate, per- 
sonal, fast, light, economical, durable — 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY LAZARNICK 


















Note the wind-shedding lines and ab- 
sence of running boards on this, the 
latest Cunningham roadster 


The Selden runabout 
which was the pre- 
cursor of all auto- 
mobiles — patent ap- 
plied for in 1879 


Col. John Jacob As- 
tor dashing down 
Fifth Avenue in his 
speedy roadster about 
twenty years ago 


smacking of youth and adventure. The first 
gasoline-propelled road vehicle was a roadster; 
built by Carl Benz. It appeared on the streets 
of Mannheim, Germany, in 1885 and made 
seven miles an hour. Ralph de Palma just 
made almost 2% miles a minute in _ his 
Packard. The ignorant prejudice which lays 
the blame for all automobile accidents upon 
the motorist when official investigations have 
revealed that he is at fault in only 25 per cent. 
of them; which instigates widespread crusades 
against all motor car drivers and which im- 
pelled one New York City judge to take from 
the autoist $126,000 in fines in one year, was 
born with the roadster. Benz was allowed to 
run his villainous invention only on certain 
streets at certain hours. 

It is a long cry from the wheezy, clanking 

Benz tricycle-runabout to the snappy, smooth 
running roadster of today. In these pages 
you will see the very latest ex- 
amples of this popular type. It 
will probably be a longer cry from 
these cars to the roadsters of fifty 
years hence. 

For the roadster has come to 
stay. In convenience and get- 
about-ability it is unsurpassed. 
The best brains in the industry 

_ find their widest and most pleas- 
ing expression in the roadster. 
It (Continued on page 72) 













A fine example of a very popular type, a Hudson roadster with custom 
built body, storage space and double step instead of running boards 


the body builder. 


The Noma 


A beautiful brand new American roadster, the Noma, made by Walton, 


seems destined for much popularity 
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(1) Flannel sacque suit 
of Lovette mixture with 
trousers cut high at 
the waist and so fitted 
as to make belt un- 
necessary. No waist- 
coat is required in 
this costume 
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(2) Glenurquhart gray 
plaid jacket and waist- 
coat. The small tucks 
at the belt of the trou- 
; sers blend into the 
ky creases giving a full and 
neatly draped effect to 
the whole costume 








For the Well Dressed Man 


Three Kinds of Vacation and the Clothes That Should Go With Them 


MONG the least laudable of our otherwise 
praiseworthy national characteristics is a 
popular prejudice against dressing for 
any particular function or occasion. Either 
becayse of his inherent contempt for the foseur, 
or his somewhat erratic reaction to things aes- 
thetic, or because of his innate superstitions, 
the American man seems never to feel just 
right unless he is in his working clothes. 
He sees the duffer, resplendent in his tweeds 





and heather hose, go forth for a day of golf 
and pile up a score which rivals the statistics 
on a bumper wheat crop, while the man in the 
sweater and old flannels does the course in par. 
He laughs at Jones who went, fully equipped 
with all modern appliances, to lure the trout 
from its mountain stream, but found it ex- 
pedient to purchase a catch from the boy who 
secured them with a worm and a whittled twig. 
And so, because he can’t see that they produce 





Leghorn straw hat unusually light in weight, and Stereo 
Prism binoculars which can be focussed to meet the 


rquirements of either eye 


balanced Panama hat 
suitable for the costume illus- 


straw boater hat of unconventional weave, brown 


slip-on cape gloves, and pigskin note book suitable for 


use at the races 
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(4) Reddish brown single 
breasted flannel suit, 
white silk shirt and 
white collar of coarse 
linen, brown racing shoes 
with white tops, a cor- 
rect costume for the races 
































(3) Gray herring-bone 
cutaway coat and trousers, 
waistcoat to match. Tur- 
quoise blue shirt, white 
collar and cuffs, black 
tie and black enameled 
shoes with white spats 








any practical results, your American man 
taboos everything but the conventional work- 
aday garb. 

Of course, there are many exponents of the 
Royal and Ancient Game who wear tweeds and 
are decidedly not duffers. There are multi- 
tudes of anglers who are successful with the 
rod and fly. But he chooses to overlook this 
fact and because he has not yet learned the art 
of adapting himself to the picture, because he 
does not know the change, the rest and mental 
relaxation which come from wearing clothes 
that harmonize with their environment, he 
bungles the art of living and makes a business 
of his pleasure. 

Needless to say this is not true of all Ameri- 
can men. There are thousands who realize 
that the charm and atmosphere of pleasant 
places are due not only to the architecture, the 
gardens and the views but also to the dress of 
the people who frequent them. But there are 
too many who have not yet discovered this fact. 

A glimpse of Narragansett or Newport will 
illustrate our point. Go down to Bradley’s 
Beach and see how complete and harmonious 
is the picture. The clothes are made for the 
place. They harmonize with its atmosphere. 
They contribute to its 
beauty. You see a gen- 
tleman in a flannel sacque 
suit (1). It is of grayish 
brown Lovette mixture 
and the trousers are cut 
very high at the waist in 
the English fashion and 
so fitted as to make a belt 
unnecessary. The jacket 
has two buttons and is 
well cut away. With it 
are worn a soft white col- 





Shoes of brown calf and 

white buckskin. The buck- 

skin is dressed to produce 
an enameled finish 


lar loosely pinned, an olive green foulard tie 
with very small white polka dots and a white 
shirt. The hat is a brown straw boater and 
the shoes are plain brown calfskin. There is 
no waistcoat, for the high cut trousers make it 
superfluous, thereby contributing to the wear- 
er’s comfort. 

White trousers are an almost indispensable 
adjunct to the summer wardrobe and they in- 
vite many color combinations in jackets and 
haberdashery. Those shown here (2) have 
two tucks at the waist, which blend into the 
crease and give that full and draped effect 
which is so desirable in lounge clothes. The 


jacket and waistcoat are of gray Glenurghart 
The 


plaid with single-breasted straight front. 



















Two sticks for the races, one con- 
taining a pencil and the other a 
five-foot rule for determining the 
measurements of horses 





shirt is white cheviot with a white deep pointed 
cricket collar, slightly starched. A brown and 
gray mixture knitted scarf, brown ribbed silk 
socks with brown and white shoes complete 
this bright and interesting costume. 

At Saratoga the race-track is the rendezvous 
of men who very closely resemble our En- 
glish cousins in their fidelity to dress tra- 
ditions. What could be more appropriate for 
this picturesque occasion than the time-hon- 
ored cutaway coat (3)? It is there in great 
abundance and should you propose visiting that 
resort so dear to the hearts of all American 
sportsmen, we suggest a gray herring-bone 
flannel coat and trousers with waistcoat to 
match. As to accessories, a turquoise blue 
shirt with white collar and cuffs, a black tie 
with a very small jeweled pin, black calfskin 
shoes with white spats and a Panama hat will 
go to make a very attractive costume. 

Another costume just as appropriate but 
not so conventionally correct is shown (4). 
This is a single-breasted suit of reddish brown 
flannel with waistcoat to match. The shirt is of 
white silk with a white collar of coarse linen 
and a black tie. The shoes are brown and white, 
especially well designed for wear at the races. 
However recalcitrant your 
so-called average Ameri- 
can may be with regard to 
appropriate dress he has 
no choice when confronted 
with the formal evening 
function. Even in_ the 
summer time there are oc- 
casions when he simply 
cannot escape the full 
dress suit, so we are show- 
ing one (5) which, even 
against hot weather odds, 


Brown and white racing 

shoe. The white buckskin 

is dressed as in the low 
shoe on the left 
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(5) Full dress for summer, made of light weight 
fresco cloth with satin shawl collar. The waistcoat 
is of white pique cut so as to appear tight fitting 


may help to remove his unenlightened preju- 
dice against attractive clothes. The suit illus- 
trated is made of cool, light weight Fresco cloth 
with a satin shawl-collar. This type of collar 
is particularly desirable with light weight fres- 
co as it helps to hold the coat front in proper 
shape. The bold wing linen collar has a com- 
fortable opening at the throat and the three 
pleated, slightly starched shirt is easy and 
comfortable but very smart. The waistcoat of 
white piqué is so cut as to appear tighter at 
the waist than it really is. 

As one cannot travel the public highways in 
evening clothes without some kind of a coat, 
we are showing (6) a full dress cape-coat 
which will be as welcome as it is correct for 
summer formal wear. It is made of very light 
weight vicuna with satin collar and lapels and 
is skeleton lined. Coolness and comfort de- 
mand that it hang full and free as shown in 
the illustration. 

It is hardly necessary to write a brief in be- 
half of well designed clothes for the woods and 
streams. The first consideration and the gov- 
erning principle is that they should be prac- 
tical. If they are good looking as well, so 
much the better. We are showing (7) a cos- 
tume which the reader will find well adapted 
to his sojourn in the mountains. The Norfolk 
jacket and Knickerbocker breeches are of 
homespun and with them are worn a heather 
mixture slouch hat, flannel shirt of olive drab, 
wool puttees and heavy lace shoes. The model 
shown in (8) is simply another variation. 
The jacket is heavy gabardine lined with light 
wool and the breeches are tweed. The heavy 
wool stockings and high shoes with lace and 
buckles offer ample protection against rocks 
and underbrush. 

Aside from the delicate skill involved, fish- 








Linen shirt with three wide tucks 





for 


summer evening dress, bold wing col- 
lar with wide, comfortable opening at 


throat, white pique necktie 





Patent leather dancing pumps and low 


patent leather shoe with single lace. 
to be worn with evening dress 


Both 
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(6) Full dress cape-coat of very light weight vi- 
cuna, satin collar and lapels. It is cut to hang full 
and loosely to insure coolness for the wearer 


ing is a rough-and-ready art and the thing 
which one must be most ready for is a thorough 
wetting. It was to meet this contingency that 
waders were first invented. They are made of 
very light-weight English mackintosh, are 
slipped on like trousers over heavy underwear, 
and come well up under the armpits where 
they fasten with a draw-string. At the bot- 
tom, they are finished so as to fit the foot like 
a loose sock. For security, a belt may be worn 
around the waist. Heavy woolen socks should 
be worn under the waders to protect the foot 
from chafing and another pair should be put on 
over them as sand and gravel washing into the 
shoes are apt to puncture the mackintosh. Over 
this should be worn heavy leather and canvas 
shoes with perforations under the instep to 
allow the water to run in and out freely. 

The soles of the shoes should be hob-nailed 
to prevent slipping on the rocks, but, due per- 
haps to modern methods of tanning, a few 
wettings often cause the leather to rot around 
the nails. To overcome this, there is a shoe 
made with a felt sole about half an inch thick. 
This sole requires no nails as it possesses ‘“non- 
skid” properties of its own and practical ex- 
periment has proved it to be excellently 
adapted to its purpose. In case of emergency, 
one may wear a pair of plain heavy shoes and 
over these a sandal with leather tip and heavy 
leather hob-nailed sole. The sandal is secured 
by a strap over the heel. 

There is another style of wader which comes 
only to the hips. It is known as the stocking 
wader and while it is efficient in shallow 
streams, it is no protection if one finds it neces- 
sary to wade in above the waist. It is very 
important that the mackintosh be as light and 
soft as possible for constant friction on stiff 
folds quickly cuts through them. ‘This is over- 
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(7) Homespun Norfolk 
jacket with buttoned 
breast pockets under 
the pleats, knicker- 
bocker breeches, wool 
puttees and heavy 
laced shoes 
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(8) Heavy, gabardine 

jacket lined with light 

wool, tweed breeches, 

heavy wool stockings 

and boots laced over 

instep and buckled at 
the side 








come by wearing trousers over the waders. 

While most fishing coats have skirts which 
reach partly to the knees and which contain 
the much needed capacious pockets, a more 
practical jacket is that which extends only to 
the waist. When one is wading waist deep, 
the skirt is inconvenient and except for pro- 
viding pocket room it is unnecessary. The 
jacket mentioned possesses plenty of pockets 
for flies and other accessories and there is a 
small pocket on the sleeve for a bottle of fly oil. 





Probably one of the most annoying features 
of angling is the necessity for carrying all of 
one’s equipment onehis person. Flies, fly oil, 
landing net, basket, towel and other articles are 
suspended about one’s body and are a constant 
impediment to that quick and easy movement 
which is so necessary to a full enjoyment and 
successful practice of ‘the sport. The landing 
net and the basket are the most frequent of- 
fenders in this respect and can make them- 
selves as tedious and exasperating as gnats and 





High laced shoes for the woods, made 
of smoked horse hide; the heel is rein- 
forced with a strip of heavy leather 


Medium weight fishing or shoot- 
ing jacket with slouch hat of 
green heather mixture 


Heavy corduroy shooting coat ' 
with large buttoned-in game 
pocket. Wide bridle leather belt 


mosquitoes. The basket has in many cases 
been subjugated by means of a strap to hold it 
securely to the side, but the speed with which 
the landing net must be brought into play 
makes too complicated a fastening unwise. 

A practical solution of the difficulty will be 
found in the form of a deep pocket which is 
attached to the back of the jacket across the 
shoulders. The net can be dropped into play 
with the same rapidity with which the Indian 
plucked an arrow from his quiver. 
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‘* FP UST how comfortable 
can you be on a mo- 
torboat ?” 

Those who get their ideas 
of motorboats from watch- 
ing some Sunday fishing 
party of shirt-sleeved, 
derby-hatted men disem- 
bark at a coal dock from a 
dirty, unkempt, wheezy 
open launch will undoubt- 
edly reply, ““You cannot be 
comfortable at all.” 

Others will say—‘It de- 
pends entirely on how much 
money you wish to spend.” 

And both classes will be 
absolutely wrong. 

Comfort in motorboats is 
not a result of cash outlay. 
Some of the most uncom- 
fortable boats I ever saw 
cost thousands of dollars, 
while some, costing only a 
few hundred, have been 
models of luxurious ease. 
It is all a matter of skill 
on the part of the designer 
and honest effort on the 
part of the builder. 

One day, about six years 
ago, I went up to Morris 
Heights to see a new cruis- 
er, Lounger IV, which the 
Seabury Company was put- 
ting in commission for the 


Does this look like your conception 


of a motorboat? It is the cozy 


dining saloon in Aramis, 


largest 


motor yacht in the world 


Comfort in Motorboats 
A Guess on Where the Development of Boat Luxury Will End 


By GEORGE W. SUTTON, Jr. 
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Notice the glass - enclosed 
bridge on Zumbrota, the 
luxurious new Seabury mo- 
torboat for Florida cruising 
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late Mr. James Hammond, 
the eccentric typewriter 
manufacturer. Mr. Ham- 
mond was only too glad to 
show off his yacht. 

In the owner’s private 
stateroom I noticed a long 
lever and inquired about it. 

“That’s a clever thing,” 
said Mr. Hammond. “I 
invented it myself. You 
see, in cold weather I lie 
down in my bed this way 
(and he illustrated) near 
this radiator. See that port 
hole up there, about six feet 
above the bed? Well, if the 
room gets too warm during 
the night or I want to look 
out at the weather, I pull 
this lever and there you 
are.” 

He pulled the lever and 
there he was—still in bed 
but six feet higher up, with 
his face on a level with the 
port hole. 

Just outside his room 
there was a small door. He 
opened it. There was re- 
vealed a tiny room—full of 
water! 

“This,” said the type- 
writer man, “is my fish 
well. I catch lots of fish, 
put them in here and they 


PHOTOS BY M. ROSENFELD 





Aramis has a costly pipe organ, 

steam heat, electric lights, fire- 

places and the furniture you’d ex- 
pect in an exclusive club 


Easy lies the head thar rests on 
the pillows in one of Aramis’ com- 
fortable and stately staterooms 
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live happily ever after—until I eat them.” 

Out on deck, there was a sunken well about 
two feet deep and twelve or fifteen feet square. 
There were two deep grooves in its flooring. 
I] pondered over it until Mr. Hammond ex- 
plained. It was his seagoing garage. He could 
roll his car aboard, into the well and the 
grooves would hold the wheels so that no rough 
sea could dislodge the car. The whole boat was 
full of such vagaries. 

By most of the few people who were privi- 
leged to see his motor yacht, Mr. Hammond 
was considered rather demented—a sort of mo- 
torboat Jules Verne. To-day his strange ideas 
are back numbers. The fish well was not new 
even then. I have never again seen the self- 
raising bunk or deck garage, but one look at 
any of the modern creations of the motorboat 
builder would cause Mr. Hammond, if he were 
alive, to start inventing all over again. The 
practical comforts of the average motorboat of 
to-day make the barge on which Antony and 
Cleopatra started all the gossip on the Nile 
look like a poor homely hulk. 

Look at the boats shown in the photographs. 
It is a long cry from the smally, unsafe naphtha 
launch of only a few years ago to these beauti- 
ful motor craft, yet they are only four of thou- 
sands now navigating the waters of our rivers 
and harbors—and lots more coming. 

The newest and most spectacu- 
lar of these boats is the 48-foot 
sedan, Numero, just launched by 
the Great Lakes Boat Building 
Corporation out in Milwaukee. 
She represents a brand new devel- 
opment in boat building—a brand 
new combination of great speed 
and great comfort. You will no- 
tice she has a small, rather cdd 
looking cabin. That cabin, in- 
side, is fitted up as tastefully as 
a lady’s boudoir. It accommo- 
dates ten people easily and ail 
controls are carried into this cabin 
so the owner may run the boat and 
still enjoy the party. Imported 
gray broadcloth lines the limou- 
sine top while the sides are done in silk velour. 
She has silk curtains and a dome light. Her 
interior resembles a costly limousine and yet 
she makes better than 40 miles per hour. Up 
to the present, Numero represents the most 
ideal wedding of comfort and high speed yet 
evolved in motorboats. She is for C. C. Pape 
of St. Louis. The Great Lakes Company has 
several interesting boats almost ready (like the 
rest of us) to take to water, including a beauti- 
ful new cruiser for Harry Stutz, the automobile 
man. 

Another company which has shown great 
progress in the design of motorboats of comfort 
and speed is the Albany Boat Corporation. 
Vincent Astor, James K. Hackett, Allan Bake- 
well, W. E. Ogilvie, Burns Lyman Smith of 
Syracuse, and a lot of other sturdy citizens, are 
owners of Albany craft, and George F. John- 
son, the shoe man, who owns a model city and 
has employees enough to form an army, is hav- 
ing one of the Albany cruisers built for his 
winter home down in Daytona. 

Aramis, the floating palace, three pictures of 
which are on the first page of this article, was 
built for Arthur H. Marks, of the New York 
Yacht Club, vice-president of the Goodrich 
Tire Company. She is the largest motor yacht 
in the world. She was built by Robert Jacob 
at City Island from designs by A. Loring 
Swasey, of Boston. No detail of luxury, com- 
fort or efficiency has been neglected. Some of 
her features are: a costly built-in organ, fire- 





places, electric light, steam heat, artificial re- 
frigerating plant and plush and silk furniture 
and decorations galore. On the practical side, 
she is equipped with full wireless apparatus, 
two Craig-Diesel motors of 350 hp. each, and 
a galley which almost could feed the entire Bol- 
shevik army. She is 157 feet long, 23 feet 
beam, draws 7 feet 6 inches and makes 13 
knots. She is of steel construction and regis- 
ters 225 tons. All the woodwork is mahogany. 
Economy was featured when her engines were 
installed, for they burn cheap crude oil—40 
gallons of it per hour. She carries 6,000 gal- 
lons in her fuel tanks. A glance down her cor- 
ridors reminds you of a huge, beautifully ap- 
pointed hotel. She carries a crew of nine offi- 
cers and men. 

Vagabondia is a good example of luxury in 
motor-boating, and is one of the finest of the 
new house-boats built by the Gas Engine & 
Power Company and Charles L. Seabury and 
Company, Cons. It was built for W. T. Mel- 
lon, of Pittsburgh, for Florida cruising. She is 
completely luxurious from stem to rudder, and 
has almost every convenience the mind can 
conceive for the comfort of the owner and his 
guests. She has very shallow draft to navi- 
gate the Florida rivers, is 130 feet long and 
23 feet 6 inches beam. Her propellers revolve 
in tunnels at the stern to negotiate the shal- 





The newest development in motorboat design—limousine 
comfort at 40 miles an hour—Great Lakes Sedan, Numero 


lows and she has two 200 hp. Winton motors. 

A smoking and music room with piano, pho- 
nograph and a glass-enclosed bridge are a 
couple of the luxuries of Zumbrota, the new 
Seabury boat shown on the first page of this 
article. She is a large boat—95 feet long— 
completely equipped and yet she draws only 3 
feet 10 inches in order to float up the rivers 
and bayous of the Southland. Comfort has been 
carried out to an amazing extent in Zumbrota. 
She has hot water heating with radiator in all 
cabins, electric lights and fans, big dining room 
beautifully finished, mahogany and white en- 
ameled guest rooms, large bath rooms, refrig- 
erators, galley and closets, and two Speedway 
motors of 150 hp. each. She makes 14% knots. 

Of course, all the boats mentioned in this 
article, with the exception of Numero, were 
built for the sole purpose of cruising. And 
when a man cruises, his boat becomes his home, 
to be furnished and maintained, exactly as he 
furnishes and maintains his residence, accord- 
ing to his taste and his means. In many cases 
this is according to his wife’s taste and his 
means. Many times this is true of the boat and 
the wife dictates the scheme of decoration and 
furnishing, just as she does that of the home. 
On the other hand, we all know plenty of men 
whose wives have no love for the water and do 
not sympathize with the pastime which claims 
so much of their husbands’ time. These men 
fit out their boats as they happen to wish, keep 
them in neatness or in what at home would be 
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called masculine disorder, entertain whom they 
please, when they please, dress as whim or 
fancy suggests and seem to enjoy it—the ras- 
cals. 

Between the dingy fishing boat, with its 
derby hatted crew, and the sumptuous motor 
houseboat there is a wide variety of other types 
for other purposes, in which luxury can and 
often does run riot. 

The motor ferry is an instance of this. Some- 
times it is a high speed cruiser and sometimes 
a big fast runabout—a roadster of the sea. 
When it is a cruiser there is no limit to the 
comforts and conveniences which can be in- 
stalled. Such boats as Whippet, with 600 hp. 
motors and 28 miles an hour speed; Conejo, 
with 32 miles an hour; Miss Liberty, Fie Fang 
II and a score of others, are stunning examples 
of the ultra-luxurious ferry. They are built for 
the rich man who has a summer home 20 or 30 
miles from the city and likes to commute in 
this delightful manner, with more speed than 
he could accomplish by train. These boats are 
also useful for any number of other purposes 
and by the end of 1920 it is anticipated that 
their number will have increased greatly. 

Then there is the open runabout, built like 
a high grade piano, of mahogany and teak, 
with shining brass or nickel fittings, comforta- 
ble wicker chairs, soft cushions and yet capa- 
ble of a surprising turn of speed. 
In 4 cylinder units they make up 
to 32 and 35 miles an hour, in 6 
and 8 cylinder units 37 miles an 
hour. They operate like motor 
cars, with the identical system of 
controls, which waft one over the 
one shimmering seas at speeds vari- 
= “ously estimated from 40 to 50 

miles an hour; estimated thus be- 
a cause the sensation is one of trav- 
eling much faster than they really 
go. We have in mind, for in- 
stance, the latest product of the 
John L. Hacker Boat Company. 
We have heard it said that these 
runabouts give a sensation as 
nearly as possible akin to flying. 
They bank beautifully on the turns and at high 
speeds they do not ride with the bow high in 
the air. They run on an even keel, are not fussy 
at high speed and what water they throw is 
rolled downward and doesn’t send spray over 
the passengers. 

Comfort in motorboats is just like comfort 
in anything else. It depends on the ability to 
make the most of the space afforded. 

In the salon of the Fall River Boat (the 
place where people sit backed up against the 
walls in red-plush chairs listening to the orches- 
tra play “The Red Mill” selections “by re- 
quest’’), here there is certainly plenty of room. 
The designer and furnisher had everything at 
their disposal as far as space went. And yet 
you would not chose the salon of a Fall River 
boat as a place in which to lounge away a boat- 
ing vacation. 

On the other hand, there are tiny boats 
which, viewed from the dock, do not seem 
capable of furnishing a comfortable yawning 
space, much less opportunity for a luxurious 
loll, and yet on closer inspection they are found 
to be all, and even more than, one could ask. 

There are thousands of such boats as these 
upon our waterways and thousands more com- 
ing, each one with some new improvement, 
some new comfort, some new feature to add 
still more enjoyment to one of the greatest and 
most healthful sports in the world. American 
motorboats are keeping pace with motoring and 
aviation in the matters of comfort and luxuries. 
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11:53 A.M. 
The débutante, having observed 
flares and other storm signals in 
the neighbourhood of Cambridge. 
Mass., has effected a descent, and 
she is now lending her presence to 
one of those delightfully collegiate 
spreads which abound at every 
Harvard Commencement Day 
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2:38 P.M. 
After her session with the higher 
art, the débutante feels the need of 
a bit of brisk exercise, and, conse- 
quently, she executes a graceful 
nose-dive over Hampton Roads and 
taxis in to Old Point Comfort for 
a swim with Flag Lieutenant Bar- 
clay, of the NC 57 


9:22 P.M. 
The final hop to Havana is accom- 
plished without much difficulty, in 
spite of fog banks off Cape Hat- 
teras and air pockets above Miami. 
The débutante will now bask be- 
neath the palms, the while her de- 
voted hombre strums his guitar and 
hums a Spanish serenade 


The Flighty Debutante 


Showing What a Clever Girl Can Do in a Day 


Sketches by ETHEL PLUMMER 





9:47 A.M. (Greenwich Mean Time) 
With the aid of a Vickers-Vimy chummy skyster, the mod- 
ern débutante need never be bored for want of variety. 
Here, for instance, she is inhaling a final Dimitrino with 
friend Freddy in Bar Harbor, Maine, preparatory to hopping 
off for the daily round of pleasures 















1303 PA. 
Another short hop brings our in- 
trepid voyageuse to New York, 
where she parks her aerial bus in 
the vicinity of Pier 21, North 
River, and proceeds to lose her- 
self in the intricate mazes of 
Greenwich Village. She is here 
seen drinking in the wisdom, and 
the Oolong, of Charlie Falls 
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“This lesson so aptly expressed 
I inwardly long to digest 

I thrill with a yearning 
To master such learning 

And follow the study with zest.” 
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A study in food values 


Dietary science teaches that food does three things—Builds 
body-tissue, yields energy, regulates the body processes. But few 
people realize that the last is often the mosi vital point of all. 

Food rich in tissue-building properties or of high energy-yield 
may be useless or even harmful if not properly balanced by regula- 
tive food. Here is one chief value of 









Campbell’s Tomato Soup 


It is not only delicious and nourishing, but it supplies basic ele- 
ments—salts, sugars, and organic acids—which are positively neces- 
sary to the norma! production of tissue and energy. 

This is the reason for its appetizing zest. 


The New Campbell’s Soup—Vegetable-Beef 


In this latest Campbell’s kind we combine delicious vegetables and selected beef 
with a hearty meat-stock, making an especially substantial dish. A meal in itself. 


21 kinds 12c a can 




















“NUMERO” 


A Marvel of Beauty, 
Comfort and Speed 


Distinctive in design, appointment and 
performance is “Numero” a 48-foot Se- 
dan just delivered to Mr. C. C. Pape, of 
St. Louis and New York, by the Great 
Lakes Boat Building Company. 


This boat is a striking departure from 
existing standards in arrangement, speed 
and interior plenishment. The enclosed 
day cabin forward accommodates ten 
passengers comfortably, and all controls 
are carried into this cabin so that the 
owner may have the pleasure of driving. 
Imported grey broadcloth js used to line 
the limousine top, and side panels are fin- 
ished in silk velour. Interior woodwork 
is mahogany throughout. 


A trunk cabin amidships provides for full 
headroom in the engine compartment. 
The power plant consists of a pair of 
Model “M” 8-cylinder, Van Blerck en- 
gines, each of which develops 200 horse- 
power at 1500 R.P.M. 


Recent trials of “Numero” show a speed 
of forty miles an hour—easily a record 
for a pleasure boat possessing day cruiser 
accommodations. But the real merit of 
accomplishment is that this ability to 
travel at express train speed has been at- 
tained without the sacrifice of a single 
provision making for the comfort and 
convenience of the owner and his guests. 


Van Blerck Motor Company 
30 Church Street New York City 


Factory at Monroe, Michigan 

































extraordinarily good dancing 


VANITY FAIR 


The First Shows of Summer 


(Continued from page 23) 


which marks George White’s initial ven- 
ture as a producer,—and it’s not much 
of a way to mark anybody’s initial 
venture, either. Again prohibition pro- 
vides the incentive for the most up- 
roarious scenes and the most telling 
mots, and—as in the Follies—such drol- 
leries as are not based on prohibition 
find their subject in the shimmy. It 
does seem as if there might be enough 
going on in the world, besides those 
two events, to lend material for timely 
parody; after all, life isn’t all near- 
beer and shimmies. 

However, one must say, in all fair- 


ness, that there is one welcome change’ 


from the inevitable round of prohibi- 
tion and shimmy skits in the “Scandals.” 
That is an up-to-the-second burlesque 


| of the courtroom scene in “Madame X.” 


And, also in all fairness, there is some 
in the 
show, contributed by George White, Ann 
Pennington, and a lady bearing the un- 
pretentious title of La Sylphe. In fact, 
outside of the book by Arthur Jackson 
and George White, the lyrics by these 
same authors, and the music by Richard 


| Whiting, the revue is decidedly enter- 





taining. It is unfortunate that George 
Bickell hasn’t more opportunity; his 
part is scarcely worth his coming down 
to the theatre for. 

But there—the name alone will keep 
“Scandals of 1919” with us. It has an 


| enormous appeal to the transients. You 


know yourself that if you came on from 
Detroit, to see a little of the night life 
of a great city, anything named “Scan- 
dals of 1919” would be the first show 
you’d want to see. 


A Lonely Romeo 


WO new musical comedies are also 

in our midst, just to show that every 
Summer show doesn’t have to be a 
revue. One of these, “A Lonely Romeo,” 
at the Shubert Theatre, has the in- 
estimable advantage of having Lew 
Fields as its star. He is funnier than 
anyone hereabouts has been for a long 
time, yet always, even in his most up- 
roarious scenes, he plays with a sug- 
gestion of haunting misery, of inescapa- 
ble pathos. He can even make his 
lines on prohibition sound as good as 
new. While he is on the stage, every- 


thing gets along beautifully,—and as he 
is on the stage most of the time, all 
is well. 

And there are some particularly bright 
moments even when he is off, supplied 
by the remarkable dancing of Jessica 
Brown. It is too bad that Herbert 
Fields, Lew Fields’ son, hasn’t more to 
do. In his one brief scene, he proved 
himself a most skillful comedian. 

The book of “A Lonely Romeo” is 
by Harry B. Smith and Mr. Fields, its 
lyrics by Robert Smith, and its music 
by Malvin Franklin and Robert Hood 
Bowers. There is much food for thought 
as to where the show ever got its name; 
true, there is one song in it called “A 
Lonely Romeo,” but that song’s name 
really -wasn’t worth perpetuating. 


La-La-Lucille! 


ABED. on the contemporary stage, is 
an article of furniture used for 
everything but sleeping. Having done 
everything else with a bed, this season, 
the playwrights have now decided to 
set it to music. ‘“La-La-Lucille!” (one 
could bear the exclamation point, but 
those hyphens really do seem a bit too 
much), at Henry Miller’s Theatre, is a 
bedroom farce, with music. It took a 
great many people to put it together— 
Fred Jackson did the book, George 
Gershwin the music, and Arthur Jack- 
son and B. G. De Silva, the lyrics; it 
does seem as if, all getting together 
that way, they could have thought up 
a few more amusing ideas. They might 
at least have worked out some reason 
for the chorus’s rushing in and out of 
the inevitable bedroom. 

Jack Hazzard, as the principal 
comedian, delivers the conventional lines 
on prohibition, but other than that is as 
entertaining as the authors will let him 
be. Janet Velie and Helen Clark add 
to the general excitement, and Eleanor 
Daniels works enthusiastically at being 
funny. 

In “La-La-Lucille!” the dancing 
average is consistently high, as it is in 
all the Summer shows. The comedy 
introduces a charming new dancer, Mar- 
jorie Bentley—you can stand even an- 
other bedroom farce for the sake of 
seeing her. 

Or, simply turn back to page 23. 





Consider, quick, 
The Bolshevik; 
Of work he never 
Does a lick, 
He says to Harry, 
Tom and Dick, 
To city worker 
And mujik, 
(That last is Russian 
For a hick): 
“Oh, drop the plow, 
Throw down the pick! 
No more you're slaves 
To haughty Nick, 
Just loaf around 
And live on tick, 
While I, with bluff, 
And parlor trick, 
And Greenwich Village 
Rhetoric, 
Run Russia for 
The people.” (sic!). 





Russian Idyl 


By T. R. YBARRA 


“That is,” observes 

A Menshevik, 
“What English call 

A bit too thick.” 
“Tt is,” say Harry, 

Tom and Dick, 
Each city man 

And country hick— 
(Who, as I said, 

Is called mujik)— 
“We rather think, 


It’s worse than Nick; 
Come on, Kolchak, 

And Chok, and Chik, 
Pick up a gun, 

Likewise a stick, 
Unsheath a knife, 

Let fly a brick, 


And settle, quick, 
The Bolshevik!” 
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390. Dad’s home. 

And, of course, gets the impor- 
tant news first. 

The Paramount-Artcraft 
Motion Picture Theatre Program 
for the week is here. 

No wonder wholesome, stick- 
together families welcome that 
little program. 

Paramount-Artcraft Motion 
Pictures are the whole family’s 
Playtime Schedule — five or six 
million families all over America. 

Dad’s just a big boy himself— 
enjoys those seat-gripping, breath- 
catching pictures as much as the 


children. So does Mother. 

It’s a daily invitation to forget 
Center Street -—and live joyous, 
carefree lives of adventure and 
romance—together. 

Behind Paramount-Artcraft 
Motion Pictures is the ideal of 
Famous Players-Lasky Corpora- 
BETTER PICTURES! 

That's why the programs of the 
better theatres are welcome every- 
where. That’s why the better 
theatres send them out. 

That's why they go into the 
library table drawer where every- 
body can find them. 





—. 


These two trade-marks are the sure way of identifying Paramouxt-Artcraft Pictures —and the theatres that show them, 


a. 





1 |; FAMOUS PLAYERS~LASKY CORPORATION 
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Paramount- 
Artcraft Stars’ 
Latest Productions 
Listed Alphabetically, released up to 


July 31st. Save the List! 
And see the pictures! 


Paramount 
John Barrymore in “THE Test or Honor” 
Billie Burke in “‘Goop Gracious ANNABELLE” 
Marguerite Clark in GIRLS’ 


Ethel Clayton in 

Dorothy Gish in 

Lila Lee in 

“Oh! You Women’”’ 
A John Emerson-Anita Loos Produc tion 


“THE SPORTING CHANCE” 
‘NUGGET NELL”’ 
“Rose OF THE RIVER” 


Vivian Martin in ZOUISIANA”’ 
Shirley Mason in “THE FINAL CLosE- Up"’ 
Wallace Reid in ‘Tue Love BurGLar”’ 


Bryant Washburn in 
‘A Very Goop YounG Man” 


Thomas H. Ince-Paramount 
TED Brepr oom” 


Enid Bennett in “THE Han 
Dorothy Dalton in THER MEN’s Wiv7s”’ 
Charles Ray in “Hay Foot, Straw Foor’ 


Paramount-Artcraft Specials 


‘Little Women” (from Louisa M. Alcott’s 
famous book) 
A William A. Brady Production 
Maurice Tourneur’s Production 
“SportinG LIFE” 
“The Silver King’’ starring William Faversham 
“False Faces’? A Thomas H. Ince Production 
“The Firing Line” starring Irene Castle 
“The Woman Thou Gavest Me’ 
Hugh Ford’s — of 
Hall Caine’s Nove 
“The Career of Katherine Bush’’ 
starring Catherine Calvert 
“Secret Service’’ starr ing Robert Warwick 
Maurice Tourneur’s Productio 


n 
‘THe WHITE HEATHER’ 
“The Dark Star’ 


A Cosmopolitan Production 
Artcraft 


Cecil B. De Mille’s B stag enue 
mm BETTER, For Worse” 








Douglas Fairbanks 4 

Blo, oie? Sy BucKARoo”’ 
Elsie Ferguson “THE AVALANCHE” 
DO. W. Gr imth’s. "Production 

RUE tana SusIE”’ 

*Wm. S. Hert in i > RACKS’ 
Mary Pichisrd in 
Fred Stone in 





“Ce 
_ “JOHNNY G *: T Your Gun” 
‘Supervision of Thomas H. Ince 


Paramount Comedies 


Paramount-Arbuckle Comedy | - 
IE 
Paramount-Mack Sennett Gente 
RYING TO GET ALONG”’ 








‘AMONG THOSE PRESENT’ 
Paramount-Flagg | Comedy 
fHE IMMOV ARLE G UEST’’ 
-y3, Paramount-Drew Comedy = ‘““BUNKERED"” 
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Wherever you are 
you can get the Sampler 


A package so good that people want it and buy it all over 
the United States. Chocolates and confections so well liked 
by the entire nation that we have retail agencies (usually 
drug stores of the better class) in every nook and hamlet of 
this broad land. Wherever you are, touring or at home, 
sample the Sampler! Or any of the other packages of 
Whitman’s—famous since 1842. 


Stephen F. Whitman & Son, Inc., Philadelphia, U. S. A. 
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GOLD TIPS 
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BOX DELUXE OF 
1OG 3220 


If' your dealer cannot supply 
you.write Dept MV. 

1790 Broadway 

lew York 


DELICATELY SCENTED © 
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The Afternoon 
Mail 


The Advent of Every-Day Flying 


(Continued from page 49) 


sult was that when we entered the war 
we were not ready. Other nations, even 
Siam and Servia, were miles ahead of 
us in aviation. Our air fleets did not 
exist. Our technical knowledge of fly- 
ing was in an almost similar condition. 
At first we did not know how far to 
go in the direction of developing our 
air forces. Then, upon the urging of 
the French commission headed by Mar- 
shal Joffre, the Government began to 
get busy and enlisted a hundred million 
dollars of private capital which was in- 
vested in elaborate plants in expectation 
of the huge orders to come. They came, 
commencing with a Government ap- 
propriation of something like $648,000,- 
000. Tremendous and wholly impos- 
sible promises of huge air fleets to fill 
the ether within a few months were 
made and given the widest publicity. 
The mechanical brains of the country 
were united toward the creation of an 
ideal, standardized motor. They were 
called upon, also, to produce in great 
quantity American adaptations of what 
appeared at that time to be the best 
planes in use among the Allies. The 
result was a marvelous motor under the 
popular name of “Liberty”—and the 
greatest production feat in history was 
begun. 

We were still beginning when they 
called the war off. It was a mighty 
beginning, however, and we had done 
enough by Armistice Day to show our- 
selves and the world our tremendous 
possibilities. Among other things, we 
had created a huge new industry. 

Then, with the coming of peace, this 


infant industrial Colossus, only two 
years old, was left flat. And it is flat 
to-day. 


There are two possible—and proba- 
ble—life savers; two agencies which, 
inless all signs fail, are going to keep 
our aviation industry going and ex- 


panding so that when we go into the 
next war we shall not go in as we did 
before-—unready—in the matter of air- 
craft. These are: 


1. The Government. 
2. Commercial Flying. 


It will be years, three at least, be- 
fore commercial flying will begin to 
take care of the great aviation indus- 
try. Therefore, the Government must 
step in and, with orders for new and 
present types of combat ’planes, mail 
‘planes, and so forth, tide the industry 
over. Luckily, the War Department has a 
man at the head of its Air Service, 
Major General Charles T. Menoher, who 
sees this situation very clearly and is 
determined that American aviation shall 
live—and live a healthy life. He had 
the opportunity to realize, when he 
commanded the Rainbow Division in 
France, just how useful a well equipped 
air service might have been to a division 
commander. He says, in a recent inter- 
view in the New York Globe: 

“T believe that there is a wonderful 
future for commercial flying in this 
country; but if we exaggerate its pos- 
sibilities we will do the industry as 
much harm as if we underrate them. 
I do not believe that the airplane will 
be used for general passenger service 
on a big scale for at least a generation. 
* % % Airplane service must always 
cost more per mile per passenger than 
railway service. In the same way, the 
use of the airplane for freight will be 
confined to lightweight luxuries which 
are of high value per ton. The few 
less valuable commodities to be carried 
by airplane will be among highly per- 
ishable products. 

“Another possible disappointment for 
the enthusiast who thinks aviation is to 
be the greatest industry of the country 
has to do (Continued on page 70) 





The Aeromarine “Flying Limousine.” 


Its owner and builder, Mr. Inglis 
M. Uppercu, uses it daily in flying from his office to the beach 
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Write for catalog de- 
_) seribing varioustypes 
of populer models 


We'll build your yacht! 


Or launch! Or cruiser! . And design 
it to incorporate all those little personal 
ideas of yours, so that you will have a 
boat with as much individuality as you 
yourself, 


We have designed and built mcre than 





~-steam ot gasoline. 


3000 craft — steam yachts, motor yachts, 
motorcruisers, express cruisers, open boats, 
yacht tenders—all kinds of pleasure craft. 


Our naval architects will be glad to 
confer with you and make suggestions 
regarding your yachting requirements. 


(BATED * 
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FINCHLEY HAS DEVELOPED A GOLFAND 
COUNTRY SUIT HAVING THE COMFORT 
ELEMENT AND THE NICE DISTINCTION 
ORDINARILY FOUND ONLYYIN THE LEST 
TYPE OF ENGLISH SPORTS GARMENT, 
TO BE HAD WITH KNICKERBOCKERS OR 
THE CONVENTIONAL TROUSER, OR BOTH. 


$45 to $60 


CUSTOM FINISH WITHOUT 
THE ANNOYANCE OF A TRY-ON 


READY-TO-PUT-ON 
TAILORED AT FASHION PARK 


TFIDNCTHILIEY 


SWest 46th. Street 
NEW YORK 
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with the establishment of aerial routes. 
General cross-country flying will, I am 
convinced, be limited to highways of 
the air between the larger cities. Rail- 
roads exist to-day only between towns 
where it is commercially advantageous 
to have them. The same thing will be 
| true of the airplane. Persons living in 
| remote parts of the country will see 
them almost as infrequently as is now 
the case.” 

To many this will sound ultra-con- 
servative, for results being attained 
right now in American aviation are 
| large and important. 
| Already we are building ’planes vast- 
ly superior to any we constructed dur- 
ing the war. From all parts of the 
country—and the world—come reports 
of the adoption of the airplane for new 
and unusual uses. Here a ’plane is 
crossing the continent in 24 hours. 
There a doctor is calling on a distant 
patient by airplane. The Los Angeles 
Fire Department has an aviation de- 
partment for fighting waterfront fires. 
The New York police are well organ- 
ized with aviators and equipment. The 
College of the City of New York has 
added a course in aeronautics. Patrols 
have been established to discover and 
fight forest fires with airplanes. Mail 


almost everything would be under Bol- 
shevism, and Latin and Greek books 
turned again into palimpsests and ob- 
| literated and replaced with strange dark 
| Bolshevik texts presumably all written 
| in the Yiddish language. Nevertheless, 
at the blackest moment of black Bol- 
shevism they would still be read just 
| as they were still read at the very dark- 
est moment of the ages which we call 
dark. 

The Bolshevists could be no worse for 
them than were the German tribes. 
Here and there half-human Bolshevists 
would preserve a text just as here and 
there the less fanatical monks did, and 
there would be a vast deal of subter- 
ranean scholarship at work, all the 
keener on account of persecution. 
Probably Bolshevist suppression would 
do no more harm than the teaching of 
American Germanized college professors 
did during the last generation. In fact, 
‘it might actually be a great deal better 
if we were to persecute the classics than 
to teach them as we do. 


Make the Classics Illegal 


WHEN you read the notes in the 
usual school Virgil, simple illitera- 
cy takes on a certain charm. Make 
Latin and Greek illegal, and caves in 
the mountains will gradually fill up 
with refugees bearing dictionaries— 
refugees from the great sprawling docu- 
mentary modern novel, from modern 
philosophies gone stale in ten years, 
from new thoughts better expressed 
twenty-four hundred years ago, from 
the yearly splash of new poets swim- 
ming along in schools, from religions of 
good digestion, competitions for public 
astonishment, the shapeless solemnity of 
presidential messages and serious maga- 
zines, in short, from all the incoherency 
and formlessness of the tremendous 
opinions of the too familiar present 
moment which somehow for the life of 
him nobody can manage to remember 
the next moment. 

It may not be a bad experiment. It 
will inevitably be followed by a renais- 
| sance. 

When men of letters attack the clas- 
sics because they themselves have not 
consciously benefited from them they 
are taking a very short view of letters. 








VANITY FAIR: 


Advent of Every-day Flying 


(Continued from page 68) 


and farm products are being delivered 
by aerial post. An expedition is form- 
ing to explore and chart the South 
American rivers. A minister is preach- 
ing to his congregation by wireless tele- 
phone from two tkousand feet in the 
clouds. Numerous loving couples are 
eloping and honeymooning by airplane, 
A daring acrobatic aviator is jumping 
from one ’plane to another in midair. 
And so on and so on and so on. 

But to keep this vital asset of ours 
from passing out, many things are 
needed, among them great public in- 
terest in flying and hundreds of munici- 
pal landing fields. Above all, Congress 
must, immediately, without its usual 
delay, come to the rescue in a tangible, 
substantial manner. 

It will be Vanity Fair’s endeavor, 
through these articles, to keep its read- 
ers thoroughly informed on what is go- 
ing on in aviation with the newest 
photographs of the newest ’planes and 
the most prominent men and women 
interested in flying, interesting articles 
by people who know most about the 
question and, through the co-operation 
of the Manufacturers’ Aircraft Associa- 
tion, to answer any questions readers 
care to ask about any phase of flying, 
past and present. 


Culture and Social Bounce 


(Continued from page 19) 


So far as they are good writers they 
are themselves the product of the clas- 
sics, whether they have read a word of 
them or not. Mr. H. G. Wells, I sup- 
pose, would deny indignantly that they 
had done anything to him but bore him 
and hold him back, and therefore he is 
quite sure that they are of no use on 
earth to anyone. 

So far as his conscious experience goes 
this may be true. But what Mr. Wells 
believes to have happened to him in his 
lifetime is not nearly so important in 
determining Mr. Wells as a_ literary 
quantity as what actually did happen 
to English literature during many cen- 
turies before Mr. Wells was born. For 
it is certain that Mr. Wells as a man of 
letters did not spring full-grown and 
fully armed out of the head of Herbert 
Spencer. 


Attacking the Classics in Classic Vein 


HE was born and raised in a literary 
milieu saturated with the classics 
for ages and if he has contrived to 
escape all contact with a Greek or Latin 
text-book he has nevertheless been hope- 
lessly exposed. The antecedent con- 
ditions of English literature have had 
far more to do with Mr. Wells as a 
writer than all the geology, biology, 
sociology, and palaeontology he _ has 
ever consumed. He cannot shake off 
the consequences in one generation or 
two. 

If he did not get the stimulus di- 
rectly he got it second hand. The best 
books in his own language have con- 
veyed it to him. He is the product, 
once removed, of the humanism he 
disowns, and when he attacks the clas- 
sics, if he does so eloquently, it is the 
classics which are determining the style 
of his attack. 

I mention Mr. Wells as the most con- 
splcuous example of failure to take into 
account the imponderables. I believe that 
it is these imponderables which account 
in a large measure for anything in Mr. 
Wells that is likely to prove to be per- 
manent. 

I believe that so far as Mr. Wells or 
any other exceptional living writer is, 
in a permanent sense lively, he is in 
reality dancing to tunes played by per- 
sons for centuries dead. 
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The most delicate problem 
[have met in employing 


‘For many years I have employed a great 
many women—women of all ages and of 
varying degrees of ability. Most of them 
have been women of considerable education 
—few have been without a certain keen- 
ness of perception and a vitality of thought 
that are invaluable in the business world. 

‘But too often the chance of these women 
to attain the highest success of which they 
were capable as well as the pleasure of 
other persons’ business association. with 
them has been spoiled by a thing which 
until now I have hesitated to discuss with 
anyone except my wife. 

“Delicacy — false modesty, perhaps — has 
too long kept the lips of all of us sealed on 
this one subject. But your recent articles 
in leading publications have brought the 
whole thing more vividly than ever to my 
attention, and I feel impelled to speak my 
mind on the matter. 

“Often the very women who seem to be 
most scrupulously careful about their ap- 
pearance are the very ones in whom this 
fault is most noticeable. To them the 
knowledge that it has been noticeable would 
come as a great shock. The odor of perspira- 
tion has seemed to be a detail beyond their 
control or perhaps beyond their realization. 

“Each of these women has seemed to be 
utterly unconscious that she herself is sub- 
ject to this thing. And yet she surely knows 
that it has a subtle power to break down an- 
other’s preconceived idea of her personal 
efficiency. Each seems oblivieus to the fact 
that this taint applies to her, though it is a 
real menace to her own ‘progress not only 
in the business world but in every part of 
her social life. And thus through negli- 
gence she has lacked the one personal charm 
and business asset that is possible to every 
woman. 

“The chief thing, then, it seems to me, is 
to bring the problem directly before the 
mind of the open-thinking American woman, 
in business or out of it. When she once 





women 


“By a well-known 


business man 4 


2 





“I have read this courageous 
article by a leading American 
business man and want to add 
my endorsement of the great 
movement in which he is so 
much interested. I am glad 
that some ane has, at last, made 
a stand against this thing which 
for years has kept women from 
reaching the highest of which 
they are capable.” 


Ada Patterson 
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zrasps the truth—that the odor of perspira- 
tion is very Often noticeable to others al- 
though it is not noticeable to one who is 
subject to this trouble—and when she takes 
this knowledge as applying to her indi- 
vidually, she’ll not be long in combating 
it effectively.” 


A natural tendency—common 
to most of us 


It is a physiological fact that there are 
very few persons who are not subject to this 
odor, though seldom conscious of it them- 
selves. The perspiration glands under the 
arms, though more active than any others, 
do not always produce excessive and notice- 
able moisture. But the chemicals of the body 
do cause noticeable odor, more apparent 
under the arms than in any other place. 

These underarm glands are under very 
sensitive nervous control. Sudden excite- 
ment, emotion, embarrassment even, serves 
as a nervous stimulus sufficient to make 
them more active. The curve of the arm 
prevents the rapid evaporation of odor or 
moisture—and the result is that others be- 
come aware of this subtle odor at times 
when we least suspect it. 


How fastidious women are 
meeting the situation 


Fastidious women everywhere are meeting 
this trying situation with methods that are 
simple and direct. They have learned that 
it cannot be neglected any more than any 
other essential of a woman’s toilet. They 
give it the regular attention that they give 
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to their hair, or teeth or hands. They use 
Odorono, a toilet lotion especially prepared 
to correct both perspiration moisture and 
odor. Perspiration, because of its peculiar 
qualities, is beyond the reach of ordinary 
methods of cleanliness—excessive moisture 
of the armpits is due to a local weakness 
of the sweat glands. 

Odorono is antiseptic, perfectly harmless. 
Its regular use gives what women are de- 
manding—absolute assurance of perfect 
daintiness. It really corrects the cause of 
both the moisture and odor of perspiration. 


So absolutely sure when made 
a regular habit 


Use Odorono regularly, just two or three 
times a week. At night before retiring, pat 
it on the underarms. Don’t rub it in. Al- 
low it to dry, and then dust on a little 
talcum. The next morning, bathe the parts 
with clear water. The underarms will re- 
main sweet and dry and odorless in any cir- 
cumstances! Daily baths do not lessen its 
effect. 

Women who find that their gowns are 
spoiled by perspiration stain and an odor 
which dry cleaning will not remove can 
keep their underarms normally dry and 
sweet by the regular use of Odorono. 


At all toilet counters in the United States and 
Canada, 60c and $1.00. Trial size, 30c. By mail 
postpaid if your dealer hasn’t it. 

If you are troubled in any unusual way or have 
had any difficulty in finding relief, let us help you 
solve your problem. We shall be so glad to do so. 
We shall also be glad to mail you our booklet 
about all perspiration troubles and the methods 
of correcting them. 

Men will be interested in reading our booklet, 
“The Assurance of Perfect Grooming.” Address 
Ruth Miller, The Odorono Co., 226 Blair Avenue, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Address mail orders or requests as follows: 

For Canada to The Arthur Sales Co., 61 Adelaide 
St., East, Toronto, Ont.—For France to The Agencie 
Americaine, 38 Avenue de L’Opera, Paris.—For 
Switzerland to The Agencie Americaine, 17 Boulevard 
Helvetique, Geneve.—For England to The American 
Drug Supply Co., 6 Northumberland Ave., London, 
W. C. 2—For U. S. A. to The Odorono Co., 226 
Blair Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
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You need not worry about the time and place for your shampoo 
if you use the simple quickly drying 


CANTHROX 


SHAMPOO 


It is a daintily perfumed scalp stimulating hair cleanser which has 
been the favorite for years because Canthrox is made for hair 
washing only, and in addition to its cleaning properties is known 
to have a beneficial effect upon both hair and scalp. If troubled 
with dandruff, you will notice the first shampoo removes most of 
it, and after each succeeding shampoo you find the flakes smaller 





For Sale at All Druggists’ 











It costs about three cents per shampoo. No good hair wash costs less; and 
none is more easily used. Just dissolve a teaspoonful of Canthrox in a cup ‘of 
hot water, thus making enough shampoo liquid to saturate all_your hair 
} instead of merely the top of the head as is ordinarily the case. Then rinse, 
and you have an absolutely clean head of hair. 


Free Trial Offer 


To prove the merits of Canthrox and that it is in all ways the most effective 
hair wash, we will gladly send one perfect shampoo free to any address on 
receipt of postage to cover the remailing expense. 


H. S. PETERSON & CO., 214 W. Kinzie St., Dept. 309, Chicago, III. 


| and fewer until they disappear. 























Reduce Your Flesh 





You can quickly dissolve superfluous flesh easily 
and with safety wherever desired by wearing 


Dr. Walter’s famous medicated 


reducing RUbDber Garments 


For Men andWomen 





Cover Entire Body 
or Any Part 


Endorsed by leading physicians 
and worn by society everywhere. 


BRASSIERE 


BUST REDUCER 
Price $5.50 Price $6.50 
sy oe Send for Free Illustrated Booklet. NECK — 


Dr. JEANNE A. WALTER, 353 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 


(Billings ,Bldg., 4th Floor) (Entrance on 34th Street, 3rd Door East) 


Philadelphia Representative: Miss Mary Kammerer, 1029 Walnut St. . 
Pacific (oan Representative: Adele Millar Co., 345 Stockton St., San Francisco, Cal. 
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Roadsters 


(Continued from page 57) 


matters not whether you buy one of 
the cheapest of stock roadsters or get 
the custom body people to design one 
for you at great expense. In either 
case you will get something which will 
soon cease to be purely a pleasure and 
become a necessity; something that 
has speed, appearance, endurance, chum- 
miness; that costs comparatively little 
for upkeep; that gives big returns and 
represents a good investment, financially 
and from a health standpoint. 

Above all, the roadster is “sporty.” 
And, as long as there is youth in the 
land, the roadster will be popular. 

The inventor is naturally a mental 
adventurer and the roadster is expres- 
sive of that fact. The first airplanes 
were essentially roadsters of the air. The 
big passenger-carrying ‘planes came 
later.. The first motorboat was a sea 
roadster, followed later by the cruisers 
and cabin boats. No country has a 
monopoly of courage, so it came to pass 
that even before Benz began to frighten 
timorous folk in old Mannheim with his 
early “stone crusher”, an American was 
already embarked upon this then un- 
charted sea of research. This was 
George B. Selden, about whose famous 
patent tremendous volumes have been 
written. The main point here is that 
Selden’s car, the first automobile in the 
world for which application for patent 
was made, was a roadster. Selden was 
first in the field, his application having 
been made in 1879. His machine ex- 
isted only on paper but it covered all 
the essential principles of the modern 
automobile. 

Tmagine, if you can, a business man 
whose vision is so keen that he can see 
ahead for seventeen years. That is ex- 
actly what Selden did. He saw that the 
commercial development of the motor 
car would take at least that amount of 
time—the life of a patent—to become 
profitable. He had great difficulty, also, 
in interesting capital in his roadster. 
Therefore he did not press the issuance 
of his patent and it lay fallow in the 





patent office for sixteen long years. 

In the meantime, Henry Ford, George 
Pope, of bicycle fame, and a number of 
other enterprising gentlemen, had caught 
the automobile fever and were covering 
our fairest highways with mechanical 
monstrosities, the gentle “purr” of whose 
motors sounded like “The Charge of the 
Light Riveters.” Selden had encoun- 
tered difficulties in actually constructing 
his machine. He gave up in despair 
more than once, because the vegetable 
and animal oils on the market did not 
lubricate but turned to black, gummy 
dough when exposed to heat and gave 
off an odor effective at eleven miles. 
Finally the Vacuum Oil Company cre- 
ated a mineral oil which did the trick 
and Selden’s three-cylinder roadster be- 
came more or less of a reality—mostly 
less. True, the throws of the crank- 
shaft, when finally delivered, showed a 
variance of something like twenty-five 
degrees, but he shoveled up the various 
parts of his engine, installed them in 
the snappy roadster body shown in the 
photograph—and one cylinder worked. 
The car ran, for a few miles at a few 
miles, with a delicate hum such as that 
on a still Summer night when you 
empty a barrel of nails down the laun- 
dry chute. The sixteen-year-old ap- 
plication had labored and given forth a 
patent and Brother Selden went out 
after Ford and the others, who, he fig- 
ured, had infringed. The greatest~ tight 
in motor car history was on. 

One court upheld Selden and he col- 
lected many rupees in royalties—but not 
from Ford. Then, a long time later, 
another court reversed the decision and 
royalties stopped, after which the patent 
ran out and the party was off. Today 
Mr. Selden is a disappointed old man 
with no love for Mr. Ford and a lot of 
others. 

The result of this long-drawn-out war 
was the beautiful roadster of today. 
The primary idea of all these early 
workers was speed. Under the auspi- 
ces of the Petit Journal, of Paris, the 





The first Packard racer, the Gray Wolf, which made the unheard-of speed 
of about 60 miles an hour and won many important racing events 








The fastest car in the world, Ralph de Palma’s Packard, with a speed of 
over 149 miles an hour, almost 2%4 miles a minute, the official record 
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Extra-capacity for two or three pas- 
sengers or luggage is a feature of the 
IMarmon Roadster that sooner or later 
the owner is sure to want and glad we 
anticipated. The Marmon is long and 
low, yet turns in a short radius; swift 
and powerful, yet averages 12 to 14 
miles on a gallon of gasoline. 
136-Inch Wheelbase-——1100 Pounds Lighter 

Greater Gasoline and Tire Mileage 
NORDYKE & MARMON COMPANY 


Established 1851 t Indianapolis 


MARMON. 
54 


Awarded to Nordy?: furmon Company, 
Novewber f, 1918, Tor ber Com — one 
rmanent Award vember 16, 1918 
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—la toilette de la Parisienne au bain de mer— 


/Tlary Garden 


Perfume 
imparts its entrancing fragrance to the perfect 


COLD CREAM 


to the soft clinging 


FACE POWDER 


and to the delightfully refreshing 


TOILET TALCUM 
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The new sport model Biddle has housings over the front of rear springs 
to protect clothing, no left hand door and no running board to rattle 





A striking example of body work, a new special Murray, is a pleasing 
interpretation of the straight line type of conservative, efficient roadster 


Roadsters 


first road race in history was held in 
1894. It was from Paris to Rouen, 
about 80 miles, and called forth 46 
starters, twelve of them steam cars. 
Fifteen cars finished and the Panhard- 
Levassor and the Peugot split the $1,000 
purse, with the DeDion-Bouton steamer 
third. 

The next year, in July, an American 
race was scheduled, with 42 entries. 
When the starter got his little pistol 
out, everything was ready—except that 
only three of the cars had _ been 
built. The event was postponed until 
Thanksgiving Day, when five cars 
actually started, the Duryea winning 


over the foreign Benz in decisive man- 
ner. 

The modern descendants of some of 
those old cars are very much in evi- 
dence today and will doubtless be seen 
in some of the revived road races in 
this country this year, notably at Elgin, 
Ill., August 11th and 12th. 

No element of our great future motor 
car progress will be more popular than 
the roadster. For two or three people 
it can be made to fill almost every 
motoring ‘need, and there can be no 
doubt that for some time to come the 
demand for this type of car will far 
exceed the supply. 





| Crowned bicycle fenders and no running board are features of the snappy 
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aluminum sport body of the 8-cylinder Peerless built by Royal Motor Body Co. 





A new Roamer roadster with the popular style of top which forms uniform 
angles with the windshield, and Rolls-Royce type of hood and radiator 
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Why Germs Breed 
On Your Teeth 


All Statements Approved by High Dental Authorities 





They Breed in a Film 


The teeth’s great enemy is a 
slimy film. You feel it with your 
tongue. 


The tooth brush doesn’t end it. 
So millions of people who brush 
teeth daily’ do not prevent tooth 
troubles. 


That film is what discolors, not 
your teeth. It is the basis of tar- 
tar. It holds food substance, 
which ferments and forms acid. 
It holds the acid in contact with 
the teeth to cause decay. 


Dentists call it “bacterial 
plaque,” because millions of germs 
breed in it. They, with tartar, aze 
the chief cause of pyorrhea. Thus 
most tooth troubles are caused by 


that film. 
A Ten-Day 


Pepsodent will do its own con- 
vincing. Just ask for this free 
tube, watch its effects, then look 
at your teeth in ten days. The 
book we send will explain to you 
all the unique effects. 

Pepsodent is based on pepsin, 
the digestant of albumin. The 
film is albuminous matter. The 
object of Pepsodent is to dissolve 
it, then to constantly combat it. 

Pepsin alone is inert. It must 
be activated, and the usual meth- 
od is an acid harmful to the teeth. 
So pepsin long seemed debarred. 
But science now has found a 
harmless activating method. Pat- 
ents have been granted by five 
governments already. That meth- 
od, used in Pepsodent, is fast 
bringing about a new era in teeth 
cleaning. 

You should find this out. You 
have found that old methods do 
not end this film. Find now a way 
that does. 

Send the coupon for a 10-day 


The film is clinging. It gets into 
crevices, hardens and stays. The 
ordinary dentifrice doesn’t dis- 
solve it. That is why brushed teeth 
so generally discolor and decay. 
Statistics show that tooth troubles 
have been constantly increasing. 


Dental science has long sought 


‘a way to combat that film. It has 


now been found. Convincing 
clinical tests by able authorities 
prove this beyond question. Lead- 
ing dentists all over America now 
urge its use. 

The mcthod is embodied in a 
dentifrice called Pepsodent—a de- 
lightful product. And to quickly 
make its action known we are of- 
fering to millions a ten-day trial 
tube. 


Test Amazes 


Tube. Use like any tooth paste. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after 
using. Mark the absence of the 
slimy film. See how the teeth 
whiten as the fixed film disap- 
pears. 

Do that for ten days. If the 
results delight you, get them al- 
ways. And teach your children 
how to really clean their teeth. 
You will find folks all about you 
who are doing that today. 


Cut out the coupon now. 





Ten-DayTube Free 


THE PEPSODENT CoO., 
Dept. 562, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, 111. 


Mail Ten-Day Tube of Pep- 
sodent to 





Name 


Address. 

















Papsadént 


REG. U.S. 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific tooth paste based on activated pepsin. 
now endorsed by dentists everywhere and sold by druggists in large tubes. 


An efficient film combatant, 
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Every Experienced 
Vacationist Knows 


that almost everywhere you can buy the 
same Huyler's candies that are sold in your 
home town. 





That's one of the reasons why Huyler’s 
enjoys such nation-wide popularity. 

This summer, on your vacation—no 
matter where you go, look for the Huyler 
agent, and 


Ask for your favorite 


9125 per 
pound 
NEW YORK 
Agencies 


67 Stores 
almost everywhere 


In Canada-many agencies: factory and store in Toronto 
ices Higher in Pacific Coast States 

















| : j — from the Society Page of \ 
The San Francisco Examiner 


"The St. Francis Hotel these days reminds one 
of the famous saying about Shepherd’s Hotel 
in Cairo, Egypt, that if one stayed there long 
enough they would meet every one worth while 
in the world, as every day the lobby, tea room ‘ae 
and restaurants are filled with well known men 
and women from all parts of the world. Once 
a week the allied consuls have their luncheon 
in the Fable Room with the flags of the nations 
they represent as a decoration for their table, and 
it is also a favorite gathering place for the off. 
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“~\ Roto >: cers sojourning here. A day does not pass that 
eS tome “Si the various dining rooms are not filled with 


men in uniforms of France, England, Canada 


and the United States.” 


ST FRANCIS 


One of the World’s Great Hotels 


On Union Sq 


uare, San Francisco 


It is always best to make advance reservations 
Address THOMAS COLEMAN, Manager 
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Stirring Up the National Academy 


(Continued from page 29) 


TENTH: An effort at a larger Na- 
tional and less local character for the 
Academy. 

Everybody will say amen, but little can 
be done in this direction until the hanging 
space is greatly increased. 


ELEVENTH: Making elastic the pro- 
portion of Painters, Sculptors, Archi- 
tects, Draughtsmen, etc. 

Evidently a sound suggestion. Talent 
and not category should determine elec- 
tion. The result might be attained by 
frequently revising the quota of the several 
arts. 


TweELFtH: Improvement of the 
Academy Schools. 
Everybody will agree, but as to ways 


and means opinions will differ widely. 


Frnatty: Consideration of any other 
means for increasing the loyalty and 
enthusiasm of the whole body toward 
the Academy and the interests of Ameri- 
can art in general. 

This benediction will be greeted with a 
great amen all around. 

This analysis will show that on the 
majority of the points the most ven- 
erable survivor of the Hudson River 
School will agree with the innovators. 
His adherence may be qualified, how- 
ever, by experience of the difficulty of 
getting artists to work together. It 
will also appear that the most impor- 
tant recommendations, which look to 
making the exhibitions more liberal, 
comprehensive and national, depend ab- 
solutely on obtaining greater gallery 
space. Just as the trouble with the 
imaginary old family with which we 
started is lack of earning capacity, so 
the chief trouble with the National 
Academy is lack of enterprise and ade- 
quate “overhead.” The shows are about 
what they have to be in quarters less 
spacious than those of a first class auc- 
tion house. If the reformers can raise 
say a round million dollars to put into 
land and galleries, the exhibition situa- 
tion will largely remedy itself. I be- 
lieve it would pay the Academy to give 
one or two sample shows, in an armory 
or any suitable place, in order to show 
what it can do when it puts: its best 
foot forward under possible conditions 
of space. That might inspire the pub- 
lic interest and confidence which are 
now lacking. I commend this experi- 
ment to Mr. Hassam and his progressive 
associates. 

While the agitators were right on 
most main issues, it seems to me they 
were wrong first in mistaking the func- 
tion of an academy and next in cumber- 
ing their cause with a questionable sys- 
tem of jury management. It is the 
business of an academy to be academic. 
Its job is not to encourage novelty, but 
to represent a sane conservatism. The 
discovery of new talent belongs mostly 
to private enterprise. The duty of an 
academy is merely to give reasonable 
recognition to new talent that has been 
tried out elsewhere. It should repre- 
sent the average conservative opinion 
of its membership. The hazards and 
the joys of discovery belong properly 
to bodies organized for that purpose— 
Societies of Independent Artists, Salons 
des Refusés and the like. Both types 
of organization are necessary. You 


can’t successfully mix or confuse the 
functions. 

Where the innovators seriously com- 
promised their excellent cause was in 
tying up to a rather fantastic jury 
system. Here somebody’s _ personal 
whimsey seems to have imposed itself 
unhappily. The idea was to give up 
selecting the jurors for capacity and 
willingness, and to make everybody 
serve in rotation. Of a jury of thirty, 
each member was to choose ten pic- 
tures. The hope was to avoid the stand- 
ardizing effect of majorities, to infuse 
personal taste into the selections, and 
thus to liberalize the exhibitions. The 
defect of the plan, in a word, is that it 
is completely unacademic. The present 
system, with its admitted defects, does 
fairly represent the average taste of the 
Academy at any given time. Under 
the proposed plan the taste of the 
Academy as such would never be regis- 
tered at all. Instead the tastes of its 
individual members would be regis- 
tered in the course of one rotation, say 
every four years. I need hardly insist 
that this would be destructive of the 
collective idea which underlies every 
academy. 

The plan of Proportional Representa- 
tion has badly muddled what should 
have been a very pretty quarrel. The 
reformers undertook to draw the con- 
servatives by nominating a very strong 
slate to fill the numerous vacancies in 
the list of associates. The conservatives 
doggedly proceeded to vote down such 
men as J. McClure Hamilton, Eugene 
Higgins, Haley Lever, George Luks, 
Leon Kroll, Jerome Myers, and Maurice 
Prendergast, to name only a few. These 
very able painters, some of whom 
should long ago have been welcomed 
as N. As., were rejected because it was 
feared they were “Proportionalists.” By 
the contrary token, some very able con- 
servative candidates were voted down 
by the radicals, and only a few color- 
less elections were made. The incident 
put the conservatives tactically in the 
wrong and hardly made for good feel- 
ing. The common: sense of the case 
seems to be that the present jury sys- 
tem is plenty good enough for the pres- 
ent kind of shows. It isn’t worth while 
stirring up the jury matter until there 
is hanging space worth fighting about. 

If I have dwelt on the tactical in- 
felicities of the reformers, I wish to 
make it equally plain that I believe they 
represent an entirely loyal, intelligent, 
and weighty discontent with the small 
life the Academy seems only too con- 
tent to lead. 

Their zeal should be used for the 
Academy’s benefit. The spirit of their 
protest should be considered carefully, 
apart from its particular form. They, 
too, would do well to unload details 
that burden their excellent cause. Call- 
ing people Bolshevists proves nothing. 
Producing a deadlock in the elections 
only weakens the Academy. In the 


last analysis the National Academy will 
not regain the influence it once had, 
nor acquire the far greater influence it 
ought to have, by complacently smil- 
ing, making excuses and continuing to 
sit tight. 
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FTER a day spent in motoring, a dip in the deep, or 
a strenuous game on the links or court—the cool, 


delightfully creamy lather of RESINOL SOAP— 





A lather that, despite its light and airy daintiness, possesses just the 
requisite properties one most needs to allay the heat of sunburn and 
refreshingly cleanse the pores—dissolving impurities and bringing out 
one’s hidden beauty. 

For a convincing proof—gently work Resinol lather into the skin with 
the finger tips. Rinse in cold water to close the pores and stimulate 
circulation. 










The result will speak for itself—and volumes for RESINOL SOAP. For 
no matter what your complexion shortcomings, RESINOL is sure to prove 
nature’s alleviating ally. 


At all druggists’ or toilet goods dealers. For a free sample, address 
RESINOL, Department A-78, Baltimore, Maryland. 





RESINOL FOR 
PRICKLY HEAT 
AND INFANTS’ 


TRYING SKIN ILLS Ld 
Gently massage a 
lather of Resinol : 
Soap into the skin. 


Rinse in tepid 
water, then apply 
Resinol Ointment 
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STAY of any duration 

at the Waldorf-Astoria 

will convince even the most 
skeptical that it merits its 
title—the aristocrat of hotels 


Che MaLoorf-2Usloria 


Fifth Avenue 93° ano 44° Streets, New York 


L.M.Boomer. - :; - 


- President 



































FACE POWDER so 

exclusive, so unusually 
fine, soft and velvety, with 
a fragrance so fascinating- 
ly new—“‘just a little better 
than the one you thought 
was best'’—that is Day 
Dream Face Powder. 





Dorothy Dalton, charming 
film favorite, says: 
“TI have fallen in love with 
that wonderful Day Dream 
fragrance “ 


Other Day Dream Boudoir Crea- 
tions are: Perfume, Toilet Water, 
Talc, Sachet, Soap—each impart- 
ing that delicateand lingering sug- 
gestion of France's fairest flow- 
ers. On saleat the better stores. 


STEARNS, Perfumer 
NewYork Detroit San Francisco 
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Figure 2. 


Decreasing-cigar-loss curve for six 


months, ending July Ist 


The Home Harmonious 


(Continued from page 47) 


entirely distinct lines of action leading 
to the Family Balloons, and so on. 
It seems hardly necessary to point 


| out the allotment of certain days of 


| nizing the 


the week upon which the person desig- 
nated is, so to speak, “Officer of the 
Day,” on which days the person is in 
supreme command of all the household 
movements, supply and motor-trans- 
port. One point—which might escape 
casual scrutiny—shows that G. Udney 
Block, Scientist,—possesses a heart as 
well as a brain. Almost instantly recog- 
caloric entente between 


| Adolph, my man, and Inga, the most 











recent of our maids (she is an almost 
perfect Zorn type) Block, I say, recog- 
nizing all this,—carefully synchronized 
their hours of leave so that I now ar- 
range to do my own valeting on the 
immediately succeeding morning there- 
by avoiding the wear-and-tear on nerves 
and temper which were so trying under 
the old hit-or-miss system. 


ig is this very thing—the knowledge 
of what is going to happen to you, 
or is happening to you—which, as Udney 
pointed out, is the secret of the great 
happiness to be attained by means of 
Scientific Organization. Conversely, to 
revert to the old illustration—that of 
the missing motor which leaves you 
stranded in the station—it is the unex- 
pectedness, the baffling mystery, the 


| ignorance of where the cursed thing is 


—which causes you to gnaw off a fifty- 
cent manicure in silent rage, and plan 
a domestic pogrom as soon as you 
reach the home foyer. 

Just to prove all this, Mr. Block 
diagrammatized (which is a _ pretty 
word) a number of bits of inside-work 
which had been going -on right under 
my own roof. Most of these diagrams 
were the result of plotting a curve, 
based on data derived from the most 
painstakin; »bservations. For instance, 
I had noticed that almost immediately 
after Adolph came into the household 
an alarming supply of cigars was found 
necessary to keep up with the demand. 
Moreover, I had once overheard Adolph 
singing in his gay, gallic way, an old 
refrain to the words, “Gaily the humi- 
dor smokes his cigar-o!” which led me 
to suspect him. Happening to mention 


| this to Block, he at once evolved the 


JAN Fep MAR 


interesting diagram, Fig. 2, which shows 
the decreasing curve of cigar-loss ef- 
fected by the simple process of mixing 
with my Corona-Coronas a gradually 
increasing proportion of perfectos which 
resemble my favorite brand only in that 
they are manufactured in Corona, Long 
Island. If you have ever seen Corona, 
L. I., you will appreciate why Adolph’s 
curve bent southward. 

Again, more for his own and for my 
amusement than for any other reason, 
Block plotted the curve of Cocktail 
Consumption resulting from the fact 
that ““Deepdene” is almost exactly mid- 
way between the Golf Club and the 
bathing-beach. You will note (Fig. 3) 
that this curve went completely off the 
paper about the middle of June and, 
I am sure, had Block been able to con- 
tinue his observations up to July first, 
that the result would have been an 
almost perfect circle. 

I said “had he been able to continue 
his investigations.” Alas, there is a fly 
in every ointment—and there was a 
fly in Mr. Block’s. Yes, I felt it my 
duty to terminate my contract with him 
when Adolph reported to me that he 
had discovered “zat professeur” engaged 
in deep conversation with golden-haired 
Inga in the summer house. Udney said 
that he had simply been plotting her 
curves, but, as he had no diagrams to 
prove it, it seemed best to let him go. 

So, by an early morning train, G. 
Udney Block left us, mourned by all 
the household—except Adolph. But I 
shall never forget him. He has left, as 
a precious legacy, his charts and his 
data, his curves and comparisons, his 
bead-maps and memoranda, thanks to 
which “Deepdene” is moving smoothly, 
sweetly and harmoniously on its way. 

We often think of the man who thus 
brought system into our lives, and won- 
der what he is doing now. Some good, 
no doubt. 

The system has become slightly dis- 
arranged since his departure to be sure. 
Only yesterday I found my son-and- 
heir trying to operate one of the curves 
on the victrola—but we pin our faith, 
in the main, to the chart,—which, like 
that used by mariners, has brought us 
through stress and storm to the Harbor 
of Happy Ending,—where “they lived 
happily ever after.” 
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Figure 3. Chart showing cocktail-consumption 
curve, prior to July Ist 
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[ THE CORRECT WRITING PAPER | 


Something of the flavor of the days of 
courtly manners clings to the writing 
paper that served the fastidious folk of 


those leisurely times. 


Crane’s Linen Lawn is still chosen by 
thoughtful persons who insist that their 
stationery be not only beautiful, but 
unquestionably fashionable in its style. 


All good stationery departments can show 
you the five new, smart envelope shapes— 
Whitley, Premier, Intervale, Geraldine and 
Copley—any one of which you may select 
with confidence. 


Usable samples sent on request for 


twenty-five cents 
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EATON, CRANE & PIKE COMPANY 
Pittsfield, Mass. 
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The real peekaboo effects 
we leave to the ladies. We 
men folks will have to be 
satisfied with the cool, airy 
weave of our Summer 
woolens. 


As little lining as good 
tailoring permits. 


Light weight suits for 
men and boys. 


Special “Shopping Service” for orders by 
mail. Write for samples. 


Rocers PEE*s COMPANY 


Broadway Broadway 
at 13th St. “Four at 34th St. 
Convenient 
Broadway Corners” Fifth Ave. 
at Warren at 41st St. 


NEW YORK CITY 
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Our Auction Bridge Refuge 


(Continued from page 55) 


coming up to him, he seriously con- 
sidered the advisability of applying his 
third rule, and bidding three clubs, so 
as to get the play of the hand, but the 
double on his left deterred him. Had 
he taken the chance and been doubled, 


| he would have been set for about five 





hundred. 

The first card played was the king of 
spades. When the dummy went down 
Mrs. Gethair gasped with astonishment 
and inquired with some hauteur if that 
was not considered an assisting hand in 
Philadelphia, at the same time playing 
from her own hand before she played 
from dummy. This trick of playing 
from both hands without waiting for 


| the interyening opponent was supposed 








to save time, and if the result was not 
satisfactory, the card was put back and 
another substituted, the opponents be- 
ing too polite to protest. 

Two more spade leads followed, the 
third being trumped. The next lead 
was the four of diamonds, to which 
Mrs. Gethair played the ace from 
dummy before putting on the trey from 
her own hand, as she was in a hurry 
to lead trumps. The trump lead was 
promptly stopped by the king and two 
diamond tricks had to be surrendered, 
after which the ace of trumps set the 
contract for 200 points, less simple 
honors. 

“Very unfortunate, partner,” remarked 
the fair player from Chicago, as she cut 
the cards for the next deal, “but, of 
course, you had nothing in spades to 
help me. I had six trumps and a sin- 
gleton. A perfectly wonderful hand.” 

The Racquet Club player found all 
his good manners necessary to prevent 
him from remarking that if the ten of 
diamonds had been played second hand 
it would have killed the queen and 
saved a trick, and if dummy had led 
the clubs, instead of rushing to trumps, 
they would have made their contract, 
which, at double value meant the game. 

Before retiring for the night he added 
a fourth maxim to his repertoire, “If 
your partner is in the habit of playing 
without waiting for the opponents, add 
a trick to each of the previously stated 
allowances.” 


W. C. Whitehead’s Ideas About 
Auction 


It is generally admitted that in the 
matter of play there is little to choose 
between the top notchers in any of the 
first-class clubs, and that any great dis- 
parities in results can usually be traced 
to the bidding tHat precedes the play 
of the hand. 

Any system of bidding which can 
enable a team of four players to pile 


| up an average of 65 points a deal for 


60 consecutive deals at duplicate auc- 


| tion, when pitted against the best play- 
| ers from New York, Chicago, Pitts- 


| Knickerbocker 


burgh, Cleveland, Hartford, and Scran- 
ton, playing for the championship of 
the United States, must be well worth 
considering. 

The system used by the winners, the 
Whist Club of New 
York, was first enunciated by Wilbur 


C. Whitehead, the captain of the team,. 


whose picture appears in this issue of 
Vanity Fair: “Every hand has a fixed 
mathematical value, which can be ascer- 
tained and acted upon.” In an inter- 
view, he was good enough to give read- 
ers of Vanity Fair an outline of his 
ideas with regard to the modern game 
of auction. 

“T find the greatest obstacle to any 
material improvement in the game of 
auction as generally played, is not so 
much the fact that the generality of 
players know absolutely nothing about 
the elementary mathematical principles 
governing the bidding and the play, 
as it is the fact that they are quite 


, content to know nothing; and that they 


usually resent anything in the shape of 
advice or criticism, no matter how well 
intended, or how great the need. 

“Arthur Brisbane, in one of his edi- 
torials, says: ‘Curious is the inborn 
human dislike for anyone that pos- 
sesses, or seems to possess, superior 
knowledge. Everybody remembers the 
lady living in the slums who resented 
the offer of advice from a trained nurse 
about the care of children: “You would 
tell me how to care for children?” re- 
torted the indignant mother, “me that 
has buried seven.” ’ 

“Auction is a mathematical game. 
The factors that determine what is a 
justifiable bid or play are mathematical 
factors. No bid or play in auction is 
justifiable that will not average to win 
more often, or at least as often, as it 
will to lose. The factor of personal 
equation has no bearing whatsoever 
upon what is, or is not, under normal 
conditions, a justifiable bid or play. 
Therefore, unless players know at least 
something about the basic, or elemen- 
tary mathematical principles, they are 
not qualified to formulate any theory, 
or to express any opinion, as to how 
auction should be bid or played. 

“Confronted by the fact that the 
fifty-two cards used in the game can 
be distributed among the four players 
in more than six hundred and thirty- 
five billion different ways, and that if 
one player holds thirteen cards in any 
of these distributions, the remaining 
thirty-nine can be distributed in nearly 
nine billion different ways against him, 
it should be obvious that individual 
opinion in auction counts for nothing, 
unless such an opinion is based upon 
the immutable law of averages, as ap- 
plied to card values and card proba- 
bilities. 

“In making this statement it is not 
my idea to discourage auction players 
by making the game appear difficult. 
Far from it. Thoroughly to enjoy auc- 
tion it is not absolutely necessary to 
know how to play it well. I sometimes 
think the duffer’s enjoyment of the 
game may be even keener than the ex- 
pert’s; always provided that the duffer 
plays with those whose knowledge of 
the game is on a par with his own. 

“What is desirable is to awaken play- 
ers to the fact that in order to compete 
against experts with any hope of suc- 
cess, or to qualify as acceptable part- 
ners or opponents in expert circles, one 
must possess a thorough knowledge of 
card values and card probabilities; 
otherwise they can never hope to win, 
or even to hold their own, against ex- 
pert players, unless they hold over- 
whelming cards. 

“While statistics are usually dry read- 
ing, it may interest the average player 
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SUCSSING 
about the| weather 


U 


‘Topay, thousands, all 
over the country have 
stopped their guessing 
and are actually and sci- 
entifically foretelling the 
weather twenty-four 
hours ahead. 


By the instrument in 








their home that soon 
makes a weather-sharp 
of any one. 

“7 ryCOS 
Aneroid 
Barometer 
No. 2252 


An _ Aneroid — scien- 
tifically accurate — the 
only Barometer which 
you can adjust for the 
altitude of any locality 
up to 3,500 feet. Brass 
case. Enameled dial. 


Are you wondering 
now what the weather 
will be tomorrow? With 
a Tycos Barometer in 
your home — you'd 
know ! 


If your optical or hard- 
ware dealer can’t supply the 
Tycos Barometer, or will 
not order for you, remit the 
regular price $12, direct to 
us—specifying No. 2252 and 
including dealer’s name. 
Safe delivery guaranteed. 
Price in Canada and Far 
West proportionately higher. 





to know that the margin in favor of | 
superior knowledge of auction bidding | 
and play is at least twenty per cent | 


when pitted against those whose knowl- 


edge is slightly inferior, and it may be | 
as high as forty per cent against play- | 
ers of marked inferiority. Two of the | 
strongest players at the Knickerbocker, | 


Leibenderfer and Lenz, consider these 


figures too low, while E. V. Shepard, | 
the author of ‘Expert Auction,’ con- | 


siders them approximately correct. My 
figures are based largely on the indi- 
vidual and team scores made in the 
play for the championship at Spring 
Lake, which showed a gain of 3,785 
points in trick and honor scores, above 
average, in 60 deals. This result was 
directly due to mathematical bidding 
and play. 

“Materially to improve one’s game of 
auction, one must at all times be will- 
ing to learn; to accept, instead of re- 
senting, the advice or friendly criticism 
of better informed players, or of per- 
sons who have learned something about 
the value of (Continued on page 80) 





Taylor Instrument Companies 


Rochester, N.Y. 


Send_10c (in stamps) for book- 
let, “Practical Hints for Amateur 
Weather Forecasters.” 





Tycos Thermometers are made 
for all industrial, scientific and 
household uses—for indicating, 
recording and controlling tem- 


rature. Over 8,000 types. 
rite for booklet on any type 
that you’re interested in. 
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EBENHAM & FREEBODY'S 
Store is one of the sights of Lon- 
don. The building is in Doulton, Car- 
rara and Green Marble, whilst the 
interior is fitted up in a most marvel- 
lous manner. In fact it is usually 
described as the most beautiful shop in 
the world. 


VERY article of feminine attire is 

stocked in the highest quality ob- 
tainable. Visitors in London are cor- 
dially invited to visit the Store. 


ANTIQUES CorsETS Furs RIBBONS Taste DamAsks Laces GLovES WooLLENS 
Hosiery STATIONERY OUTFITTING BLouseEs NECKWEAR TEAGOW NS CoaTs SPORTS ,OvtTFits 
MILLINERY LINENS SKIRTS JUVENILE CosTUMES SILKs JEWELRY Netrses’ OutTFITS 


Wigmore St. and Welbeck St., London, W1 




















HE Roof Garden of Hotel 
Pennsylvania is one good 
reason why the Pennsyl- 
vania should be your New 
York Hotel. = 2 13 
Its beauty and novelty, its comfort 
and modish gaiety, make it one of the 
most delightful of the city’s approved 
—and favored — restaurants. 3 


Dancing from 7 p. m. 
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Our Auction Bridge Refuge 


(Continued from page 78) 


a hand, or of one who has perhaps 
stumbled upon some fundamental truth, 
hitherto unknown. After all is said and 
done, what anyone actually knows, or 
ever will know, about auction, marks an 
infinitesimal degree on the vast scale of 
possible knowledge.” 


Hard Luck Hands 


It is a curious trait of human na- 
ture that we are usually amused at 
the misfortunes of others, and that in 
the game of auction any piece of un- 
mitigated hard luck is greeted with a 
laugh; the only commiseration coming 
from the partner, probably because he 
has to pay. 

Here is a specimen of the hard luck 
article, unadulterated. A player with 
eight spades, backed up with an ace, 
king, and a queen in other suits, is 
doubled and set for 300, although he 
found only three trumps in one hand 
against him. This was the distribution: 
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Z dealt and bid a club, A a diamond, 
and Y two spades. B went to three 
diamonds, Z and A passing. Y said 
three spades, which B doubled, and 
that ended the bidding. 

B led to his partner’s diamonds and 
Y won with the ace. By leading the 
king of clubs, and overtaking it with 
the ace in dummy, Y plans to get at 
least two heart discards, while dummy 
can still ruff the diamonds. But A 
trumped the club, so that Y lost four 


tricks in trumps, two hearts and a 
diamond. An immediate lead of trumps 
would have saved two tricks, which is 
all that the discards would have done, 
had A held three clubs. It is a game 
hand in diamonds for A and B. 

Here is another, even more promis- 
ing, still more disappointing: 
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Z dealt and bid three hearts. This 
did not stop B from calling three spades. 
Z went to four hearts and when A 
went to four spades Z thought he could 
risk being set 100 to save the game, 
and bid five hearts. This A doubled. 
Y, attaching undue importance to his 
five trumps, and failing to ask himself 
what he was going to do with them, 
redoubled. 

A led his partner’s suit, spades, and 
after making both ace and king, B laid 
down his singleton club. Then he led 
a diamond, which A won with the 
ace, returning a club, which B trumped. 
B then took a chance on the third 
round of spades, and A made the king 
of trumps. £ 

The contract to win eleven tricks 
with hearts for trumps, on which Z 
calculated to be set 100 at the most, 
with an honor score of 72 to offset the 
loss, went down for 800. 

The only consolation offered by his 
opponents was that they would have 
made four spades easily, if left to play 
the hand on that contract. 


Does it Ever Fail ? 


By HAYWARD BARTLETT 


_ you’re playing golf and have 
picked up your ball on three short 
putts rather than waste valuable time in 
playing a sure thing, and your adversary 
intimates that it might be better if 
you should hole them all out, and you 
get quite huffy about it and tell him 
that he is ridiculous, and then on the 
next green when you resolve to shame 
him through elaborate preparations 
for a five-inch putt,—that putt will 
always miss the cup by a generous mar- 
gin. 

When, with eight tricks to play, you 
study your hand for a second, and then 
say, “The rest are mine” in cool, in- 
cisive tones, and display your cards on 
the bridge table with an air of finality, 
and one of your opponents replies, “Oh, 
let’s, play it out, for the fun of the 
thing,”—you play it, and he will go 
right ahead and take three tricks in 
rapid succession. 

When you insist that a friend of yours 
see a certain play, and you praise it ex- 
travagantly, and finally, after a great 
deal of persuasion on your part he does 


go,—then you can depend upon kim to 
say that it is utterly silly and stupidly 
flat, and that the least you can do is 
to refund him the money he paid for 
his ticket, and that the only good line 
in the whole show was the one that 
formed at the exit. 

When you come across an article con- 
taining information that you suspect 
may be of value to you later on, and 
you hold on to it for months and 
months, and it keeps getting in your 
way and littering up your desk, and 
the opportunity for using it seems more 
and more removed, and so at length 
you throw it away—the next morning 
you will be certain to have pressing and 
immediate need for it. 

When the baby has been unusually 
good for months, and has gone to bed 
and sleep without the suggestion of a 
cry, and some friends come in for the 
evening, and you mention this fact,— 
the baby will immediately break into 
the ioudest howl he has ever been known 
to emit, and keep it up steadily for one 
solid hour. 
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Next Time—Bvuy FISK 


Enpurance is the supreme test of tires. 
Quality, experience and high manufacturing 
standards build into a tire the properties 
which insure long mileage — which roll off 
the miles, thousand after thousand, without 
interruption and without inconvenience to 
the user. 

Bic Tires—gas-saving, easy riding, good 
looking with the endurance qualities which 
produce excess mileage and a final saving in 
real money—such are Fisk Cord Tires. 


FISK CORD TIRES 


Made with both Ribbed and Fisk Non-Skid Treaas 
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Young Members of the Ballet 


(Continued from page 27) 


the dancers are not. There are enough 
in the corps to people the endless ex- 
panses of the stages, and enough prin- 
cipals, especially among the women, to 
cast in every role a dancer capable of 
playing the leading part. The result is 
that it takes eight or ten visits to the 
ballet to make the complete artistic 
acquaintance of all the important figures 
in the Russian Ballet of to-day. Just 
when you think you have them all nice- 
ly catalogued and their relative impor- 
tance established, a new one comes along 
to disturb all your calculations. 


—. is what Anderson did on my 
fourth or fifth visit to the Great 
State Theatre in Moscow — Elizabeth 
Julia Anderson, to give her full name 
for the benefit of curious America and 
in order to propitiate a guilty sense of 
brusqueness at using merely the sur- 
name, Russian-fashion. I had seen her 
as one of the Pearls who dances with 
Ocean under the sea in “The Hump- 
Backed Hobbyhorse,” in which Kan- 
daourova has the leading réle. Here is 
a remarkably proficient young lady, I 
thought, but I was unprepared for the 
display of virtuosity and genuis she re- 
vealed when she danced the title part in 
Tchaikovsky’s “The Sleeping Beauty.” 

This light-haired, trim, sensitive girl 
has probably the keenest esthetic sense 
of anyone in the ballet in Russia. 
Certainly she has the finest sense of 
ballet form since Pavlova. In addition 
to her technical gifts and her perfect 
control of them, rivaling that of the 
greatest dancer of our generation, An- 
derson has a warmth of personality 
which Pavlova with her austerity has 
never been able to bestow on her work. 

Of Scandinavian extraction on her 
paternal side, Anderson has a distinctly 
light and northern air about her. It 
was her grandfather who emigrated 
from Denmark .and gave her an un- 
Russian name. “Her mother, however, 
was a member of a prominent Moscow 
merchant’s family. In Moscow she was 
born in 1890 and at the age of nine she 
entered the Imperial Ballet School. 
From the very first, she appeared on 
the stage of the Great Theatre in the 
parts of elves, gnomes and angels. At 
the age of sixteen she was graduated 
from the school with the first degree 
which permitted her to forego appren- 
ticeship in the corps de ballet and to 
enter immediately into the rdles of the 
second leading dancer. In that rank 
in 1911 and 1912 she danced in Lon- 
don with Karsavina at the Coliseum 
and with Helster at the Alhambra. 

Two things above all please me in 
an art like the ballet. One of them is 
the perfect control of power such as 
that of Pavlova and Anderson. The 
other is that superabundance of power 
and nervous energy which defies all con- 
trol and literally overflows its contain- 
ing body in every direction. Of course, 
there must be technical skill to absorb 
the bulk of this power or else the ex- 
hibition descends to mere animal romp- 
ing. But it is not unpleasing, espe- 
cially in extreme youth, to see an artist 
using twice the force needed to accom- 
plish a given task. I know then that 
the vital energy is there and that expe- 
rlence may bring it under control. 

It is this, I think, which interests me 
most in Krieger, one of the latest addi- 
tions to the roster of leading ballerinas. 
I know of no one in the entire course of 
the Russian Ballet who has her elec- 
trical swiftness of movement and light- 
ness of touch. Moscow audiences cen- 
sure her for the prodigality with which 
she expends her energy, but they like 

er for her superabundance of spirit— 
thizn or life, the Russians call it. She 
is Russian to the core; she has danced 
nowhere except in Moscow. 

Krieger comes naturally by her art, 


for her family has long been connected 
with the Russian theatre and her father 
is now one of the leading players at 
the Theatre Korsha in Moscow. She 
was born in 1893, entered the Imperial 
Ballet School in 1904 and was gradu- 
ated in 1912. Of a somewhat later 
period in her instruction than Ander- 
son, she has been less influenced by 
the ambition to rival Pavlova and there- 
fore she is proceeding on her course of 
development quite independently. Pav- 
lova to her is a name and a reputa- 
tion rather than an experience, for the 
greatest dancer had left Russia several 
years before Krieger completed her 
period of instruction. 

American audiences, if they have the 


opportunity, will welcome the radiant: 


Kandaourova for her surpassing beauty 
and the dark, lithe, impassioned Fyo- 
dorova for her power as an actress. 
Two dancers could hardly differ more, 
one from another. Kandaourova ap- 
peals placidly but pleasantly to the 
senses, Fyodorova hotly to the emo- 
tions. Both of them have that perfect 
control of the body which is a prere- 
quisite for the first rank in the ballet. 
To this, Kandaourova adds a quick 
sense of gracefulness and a fairy 
prettiness, while Fyodorova in addi- 
tion is probably the ablest delineator of 
character the Russian Ballet has pro- 
duced. 

Somehow there is ,less to be said of 
the men, despite their ability. Zhu- 
koff stands head and shoulders above 
the others in the oncoming generation 
and plays the réles formerly assigned 
to Mordkin with a nice combination of 
grace and vigor. In spite of his splen- 
did control of the far more active fem- 
inine partner in the classic Russian 
formation, there are some of the bal- 
lerinas who prefer to dance with Novi- 
koff and some in the audience who 
prefer to see him. Novikoff’s form is 
beyond criticism but he hardly gives 
the impression of power in reserve that 
distinguishes such a dancer as Mordkin. 


LREADY, some of these younger 
geniuses of the dance would have 
reached us in flight if the Bolsheviki 
were not as fanatic in their support of 
the theatre and the ballet as they are in 
the destruction of most of the other 
aspects of the older order. Under the 
proletarian dispensation, the actor and 
the dancer and the artist are workmen. 
Whether that flatters their pride or not 
may be doubted, but it assures their 
salary and their daily bread—when- 
ever there is any bread. True, their 
salary is small enough. An American 
manager would think he was dreaming 
of the theatrical millenium if he trans- 
lated it into dollars and cents at the 
present rate of exchange. Until about 
a year ago the leading dancers received 
less than 1,000 rubles a month, a sum 
which used to be $500 but which is 
about $100 at official exchange and less 
than half that in actual buying power. 
About the time I left in the Spring of 
1918, the salaries had been advanced 
approximately fifty per cent., so that at 
the most generous computation Ander- 
son and Krieger and Zhukoff and the 
rest could command twenty-five times 
their present remuneration if they were 
in this country! 

Why do they not come to this coun- 
try? Well, for one thing, art is free 
and under the control of the artist in 
Russia. And then, too, the task of 
escape is still stupendous. We shall see 
most of them ultimately, I am confident, 
for their faces are turned toward Amer- 
ica, and some of them may come be- 
fore very 'ong. And if they do, let no 
American manager think he can write 
the counterpart of their Russian salary 
into the contract. They know that 
America is able to pay! 
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Your Summer Reading 





THE DESERT OF WHEAT 


By Zane Grey 


“The novel is a virile, red-blooded tale, with much action 
and much fighting. It strikes a deeper note than the author’s 
earlier books, having a more considered philosophical outlook 
and a fuller realization of spiritual needs.”—Cincinnati 


Enquirer. Illustrated. $1.50. 
THE CITY OF COMRADES 
By Basil King 


“In his latest novel Mr. King has reached a point in pro- 
ficiency as a craftsman that will assure him a high place 
among American makers of worthy fiction. * * * Mr. King 
has written a powerful and searching novel that will mean 
much for the world and open its eyes to many truths that 
cannot well be ignored.”—The Philadelphia Record. 

Illustrated. $1.75. 


THE HIGHFLYERS 
By Clarence Budington Kelland 


“Mr. Kelland has written an uncommonly good novel that 
combines within its pages the epic of Detroit’s growth under 
the impetus of the automobile industry, the reaction of its 
business men to the spirit of patriotism aroused by Germany’s 
foul deeds against humanity, the conquest of a man’s worser 
nature under the impetus of war, and a wholly charming 
love-story. If you want to have your spirits lifted up once 
more with the old-fashioned belief in America dip into the 
pages of Mr. Kelland’s book.”—N. Y. Sun. 

Illustrated. $1.50. 


RED OF SURLEY 
By Tod Robbins 


“Red” is the son of a common fisherman who jeers at the 
boy’s ambition to be a great writer. From earliest boyhood 
his life is a struggle against his sordid environment —a 
struggle to do big things in the face of disappointment, mis- 
understanding, jealousy, crime. 

There is a friendship of a unique kind—ambition—love— 
and in the end—but the surprising outcome of it all—the end 
that is, oh! so true to life, you must read yourself. $1.50. 


THE CUP OF FURY 


By Rupert Hughes 


Never has dan author been so gladly praised for his power, 
his literary quality, his joyousness, his optimism, his genius 
for telling of a story. 

Once more he introduces to the public a beautiful girl. 
Once more he has written the great American novel that 
will be read with wonder and excitement from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific. Illustrated. $1.75. 


DWELLERS IN ARCADY 
By Albert Bigelow Paine- 


Are you tired of the jar and jangle of city life? 

Read this charming book and you will go deep into the 
peace and charm of country fastnesses. 

It is a book that weaves a spell of sweet sounds and 
fragrances—of simple joys and sorrows—of homely humor 
and rosy dreams that come to the fullness of realization. 

Illustrated by Thomas Fogarty. $1.50. 


HIS FRIEND MISS McFARLANE 
By Kate Langley Bosher 


“In this novel Mrs. Bosher has achieved her best, and all 
will find it worth reading.”—Philadelphia Record. 

“It is the most sympathetic story Mrs. Bosher has ever 
written, and in it she plays upon the reader’s emotions with 
consummate skill * * * a story no Virginian can afford to 
miss.”—Richmond Times Dispatch. $1.50. 


THE PRIVATE WIRE TO WASHINGTON 
By Harold MacGrath 


“In this tale of action Mr. MacGrath has spun one of the 
best of all his yarns and one that has a ‘kick’ at the end of a 
novel and quite unexpected character.”"—New York Sun. 

“A story woven around a Long Island spy mystery * * * 
one of the most ingenious, interesting novels of the day.”— 
Springfield Union. Illustrated. $1.35. 
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Dunlop ‘Vacs’ 


The most popular golf balls used by the tournament 
winners on the beautiful links here illustrated, in the 
shadow of Mount Washington in the heart of the White 
Mountains, are almost invariably the famous 


They are used _ because 
they are dependable—frst, 
lastand allthe time. Their 
balance is true to a hair; 
weight, accurate to a milli- 
gram—with a resiliency to 
delight the long driver and 
an unsurpassed steadiness 
in putting. 


Dunlop Vac No. 29, $1.00 each 
Dunlop Vac No. 31, $1.00 each 


Large stocks constantly arriv- 
ing from England. 


Buy them of your professional. 


DUNLOP RUBBER CO., Ltd. 


Founders of the Pneumatic 
Tyre Industry 


BIRMINGHAM, ENGLAND 


New York: T. W. Niblett. 
Suite 2014-K, 305 Fifth Ave. 
ToRonTO: 

Dunlop Tire and Rubber Goods 

: Co., Ltd. 
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ESTABLISHED 1874 


2-4 E. Forty-Fourth Street 
NEW YORK 


AILORS for men 

desiring to be 
groomed correctly in 
every detail. Using the 
best ideas of the smart- 
est fashion centres of 
the world, it has been 
our privilege to serve a 
distinguished clientele. 








The Mystery 


VANITY FAIR 


of the Green 


(Continued from page 56) 


ing for a stroke that requires neither 


strength nor any complicated swing. A 
slight, gentle tap from a child, and the 
ball will get there. The club head 
doesn’t come back over a foot or two 
and almost any grip or stance will do 
the trick. Yet it is there that you see 
the finest golfers leave their balls ten 
feet short or ten feet over, or five feet 
off the right line, thus still leaving them- 
selves the agony of trying to win or 
halve a hole under the most difficult 
circumstances. 

It isn’t so much a matter of inability 
to judge the distance required or to 
get the right line. It is all a matter of 
hitting the ball properly, for it is around 
the green that the eye shifts soonest, 
the head comes up with greater swift- 
ness and the nerves begin to jump and 
dance to the jazz music of despair. 

For the golfer knows that the green, 
after all, carries the decisive shot. He 
has come so far—but he has still to 
reach the bottom of the cup where his 
score will be audited and O. K.’d. And 
to come 400 yards in two fine strokes 
and then to take three more shots from 
30 feet away is something more than 
the normal disposition can stand. And, 
once his confidence in his short game 
is gone—Good Night, Farewell, Au 
Revoir, and all the rest of it. 

For the short game is, in a way, the 
foundation of the long game and once 
the former falls to pieces the ensuing 
spirit of wrath and despair affects the 
other game beyond measure. How often 
have you seen a golfer miss a short 
putt and then promptly top his drive 
at the next tee, while still brooding 
over the melancholy event that has just 
cost him a hole. 


Champion Putters 
We have said that the putt isn’t a 


| matter of stance or grip or style. It 


isn’t. The three greatest putters among 
the amateurs that American golf has 
ever developed are Walter J. Travis, 
Jerome D. Travers and Francis Ouimet. 

Among them they have won eight 


| American amateur championships, two 


open championships and one British 
championship, eleven conquests of the 
highest order. They were great golfers 
in other ways, but no small part of 
their success was due to an uncanny 
accuracy around the greens. 

Yet, in their putting methods they 
are totally unalike. Here are their 
methods: 

Walter J. Travis—Stands with his 
feet a little apart, crouched a trifle over 
the ball; holds the putter shaft with 
his right hand, partially covered by his 
left; brings the putter back with the 


| left hand and then transfers the for- 


ward stroke to the right hand entirely, 
the left merely acting as a steadying 
guide. He makes no attempt to hit 
the ball with both hands, the right hand 
being in absolute control. This system 
imparts a follow through and makes it 
almost impossible to jab the ball. 

Jerome D. Travers.—Stands with his 
feet fairly close together, without much 
crouch; interlocks right and left hand 
with both thumbs down the shaft, tip 
of the right thumb pressed against the 
shaft; stands well over the ball; rests 
the putter lightly back of the ball and 
brings the club head straight back from 
the ball along the ground; lets the two 
hands work in unison. 

Francis Ouimet.—Stands with feet 
well together, pot quite so erect as 
Travers nor yet quite so crouched as 
Travis. In place of keeping elbows 


| close in, employs them as guiding forces 
| for a pendulum swing, parallel to his 
| body. 


In what, then, are they alike? In 
all of the real essentials. Grip and 
stance are different, to be sure, but all 
three bring the club head straight back 


from the ball and let the stroke follow 
through without the essence of a jab or 
poke. All three keep their heads and 
bodies still, leaving the stroke in the 
main to hands and wrists. You will 
never see one of the three lift his head 
as the club head strikes the ball, a 
common fault in the average player. 
No other fault will wreck the stroke 
quicker or cause more trouble. 


Always Consistent 


This great trio of golfers have always 
been consistent around the green. Fif- 
teen years ago, just after Travis had 
won the British Amateur Champion- 
ship by fine all around play and the 
most sensational putting of the decade, 
he met Jerry Travers in their first 
match, played over the Nassau course, 

Travis was then a veteran, around 45 
—tTravers a youngster around 17. Even 
that far back this pair gave one of the 
greatest putting exhibitions ever seen. 
As one leading paper remarked the next 
day—“Putting was really the deciding 
factor in the match; it was a most 
sensational match on the greens.”” When 
Travers won the Open Championship 
at Baltusrol in 1915 he came to the last 
three holes almost exhausted physically, 
with his nerves jumping sideways. Yet 
even in this condition, such was his 
control over the putter that he ran in 
succession three healthy approach putts 
stone dead to the cup. The average 
golfer, under the same test, would have 
been looking at the cup or the top of 
the flag-pole as his club struck the ball. 

In putting the mind is nearly always 
on the cup as the definite objective to 
be reached. Therefore it is quite natural 
that the mind, directing the eye, causes 
it to shift just at the vital moment. 
Try letting your mind rest on hitting 
the ball properly, once you have the 
line, and forget that the cup exists. 


The Baffling, Stroke 


What then is this mystery of the 
green, the baffling stroke that forced 
Chick Evans to wait eight years before 
he won an Amateur or an Open Cham- 
pionship; the bewildering shot that had 
even the redoubtable Harry Vardon in 
a quiver year after year, so badly up- 
set, in fact, that at times he dreaded to 
pick out a putter and step on the green? 

Why should such rare golfers as Var- 
don and Evans, masters of every stroke 
from the tee to the green, have failed so 
within 20 or 30 feet of the cup, safely 
beyond all traps and trouble? 

The answer rests in a State of Mind, 
rather than in any physical fault. Put- 
ting, requiring no strength, is almost 
entirely a mental proposition. It is 
the most cerebral of all the operations 
involved in the game of golf. Evans, 
first learning to putt with a midiron on 
the slower Western greens, was baffled 
by the keener Eastern turf and his con- 
fidence in this part of his game was 
badly wrecked. In an Amateur Cham- 
pionship against John G. Anderson at 
Garden City in 1913, he carried four 
putters in his bag, and tried them all, 
with the expected result. He was beaten, 
3 and 2. 

The case of Harry Vardon is even 
stronger than that of Evans in outlin- 
ing the mystery of the greens. Vardon 
stands as the world’s greatest golfer. 
He has won six Open British Champion- 
ships. He can make a golf ball come 
up and eat out ofhishand. In addition 
to all the standard strokes, he is 4 
master at playing freak shots, such as 
hitting a ball almost straight overhead 
with a niblick. He has been a wonder- 
ful golfer for over 25 years, playing 
over all the great courses of the world. 
Yet the greens have baffled him time 
and again. He isn’t a consistently poor 
putter. But he is far from being a great 
one and at (Continued on page 84) 
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KNOX HATS 


The MPRAGON, 


IGHT weight, light and dark 
mixtures—and KNOX traditional 
quality. An ideal hat for the first 





days of Autumn. 


KNOX HAT COMPANY 


452 Fifth Avenue 


incorporated 


New York 


161 Broadway 
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A “CASTLE of Comfort,” unsurpassed in beauty 
of site and luxury of appointments. 


One of 


the most interesting and famous hotels of the 


Continent. 


Commands a magnificent panorama 


of the St. Lawrence and the Laurentian Moun- 


tains. 
on the hottest midsummer day. 

September, especially, with its glorious coloring, 
is the ideal month for Touring and Golf in Canada. 
Motorists will find excellent roads from the 
States, via Albany and Montreal, or via White 


Mountains. 


Cool, bracing air insures perfect comfort 


Good roads also connect Quebec 


with points of historic interest and natural 


beauty. 


Always companionable, cosmopolitan peo- 


ple at the Frontenac. 


Dancing, excellent 


music, a Paris and New York cuisine, and 


~— 


the perfect appointments and ser- 
vice of a Canadian Pacific Hotel. 

Plan to stop a day—you will stay a 
week. Make reservations in advance. 
For particulars, address:— 


CANADIAN PACIFIC HOTELS 


1231 Broadway, New York, 140 So. Clark St. Chicago 
or MONTREAL, CANADA 
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times he has even been a mediocre one. 
Why is it that Vardon, who can do any- 
thing in the world with a golf ball up 
to the edge of the green, slumps off here 
at one of the simplest of all the strokes? 

The answer is—a state of mind, lack 
of confidence, or what ever you may 
care to call it. 


“Nerves” on the Green 


A short while ago I was partnered in 
a four-ball match with a veteran golfer, 
one of the steady, dependable type. He 
confessed before the round started that 
he had lately acquired an abject fear of 
the 3 and 4 foot putt. He could not 
explain this terror as it had come with- 
out warning. At a critical hole of the 
match he had a sloping 4 foot putt to 
win the hole. Standing over the ball 
he brought his club head back properly 
and then suddenly imparted a quick, 
nervous jab to it. The result was that 
he went at least ten feet beyond the 
hole. In the grip of this obsession, or 
fear, he had been completely helpless. 
His nervous system was properly at- 
tuned for every other shot but here 
it was jangled and out of gear. 

In over 25 years of golf he had never 


| gotten in that state of mind with any 


other club. Neither had Vardon or 
Evans throughout their golfing careers. 
What is this Ghost of Failure—this 
Phantom of Despair—that seems to 
stalk and haunt the putting greens for 
so many fine players—that comes and 
goes, and then returns again? 

Is it a combination of lack of touch 
and broken concentration that leads to 
lack of confidence? Why should this 
fear of the long approach putt—this 
terror of the 3 and 4 footer, suddenly 
assail the best and most experienced 
players in the game, with such few ex- 
ceptions ? 

The true answer lies in the lack of 
ability to develop an unbroken mental 
concentration—the lack of an ability to 
keep a sure, firm grip upon one’s nerv- 
ous organism at this, the most delicate, 
the most trying and the most vital of 
all golf strokes. For here the success 
of the stroke gets down to a matter of 
the proper Mental Attitude where the 
golfer can keep his nerves under ab- 
solute control, which means that he can 
keep his head and his body still and can 
hit the ball with an even, steady stroke, 
unhampered by jumping pulses and 
frazzled nerves. A few men can do this. 
The majority can’t, over any extended 
stretch, try and practice as they will. 


The Modern Green 


The physical make-up of the greens 
itself has something to do with this, 


If all greens were flat and level there’ 


would be very little art left in negotiat- 
ing a putt. But with the modern greens, 
their dips and rolls, hummocks and de- 
pressions, side slants and ridges—keen 
and frightfully elusive, putting becomes 
an art where a mistake of 10 inches in 
the right line may lead to a 10 foot 
error at the end of the putt. There are 
too many cases, also, where the greens 
are cut all one way—where they are 
exceedingly fast with the grain and slow 
against it, and this helps to add to the 
bewilderment of the player. He finds 
—with the same stroke—that he is well 
over on one occasion and well short on 
another, and when this happens once or 
twice his confidence in himself promptly 
blows into fragments. The ideal golf 
course should be composed of all types 
of greens, but all with the same speed, 
properly cut and rolled in all directions. 
There should be a certain number of 
small greens, especially those to hold 
a mashie pitch—a certain number of 
large greens, in all cases where a long 
second may get home, to develop this 
art of approach putting. Mounds and 
ridges are needed, but they should not 
be overdone. 

Undoubtedly a big part of the mys- 
tery and lack of mastery of the greens, 
is due to the various degrees of keenness 
one encounters. Some are slow, some 
are medium and some seem to be greased 
with lightning. The result is that the 
hapless golfer. is never quite sure of his 
touch and this uncertainty smashes his 
confidence and thereby wrecks his con- 
centration. He isn’t quite sure whether 
his next putt wiJl be short or over, so 
up goes his head—out of curiosity— 
before the club head has really hit the 
ball. 

Another thing! If every golfer in the 
world would make up his mind that 
every putt from 30 feet to the pin was 
hit hard enough to get past the hole, 
what an improvement in putting you 
would see. This achievement can only 
be wrought by constant attention and 
care, by persistent self training. 

Watch Travis, Travers and Ouimet 
and you will see that mighty few of 
their putts are short of the hole. How 
many from 25 to 4 feet away! 

They have all learned, from years of 
bitter experience, that very few putts 
that stop short of the cup ever drop in! 
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Do You Like Green Corn and Chicken? 


NYBODY can fry chicken, cream 
potatoes and bake a cherry pie; but 
only a select few know how to add that 
last bit of seasoning which spells per- 
fection. Most of these desirable places 
are described and recommended in 
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The Standard Road Guide of America 
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DANERSK DECORATIVE FURNITURE 


Prices can not be reduced for a 
long time to come in anything 
where labor is the important fac- 
tor. Skilled wages are on the in- 
crease rather than otherwise. 
Material plays but a small part in 
the making of DANERSK 
FURNITURE. That is why we 
buy the best woods available and 
take such care in the handling and 
curing of them. The most expert 
cabinet makers and skilled artists combine to give our customers the 
finish and colors of their own choosing for each room. 
Send for Valuable Catalog **G-8."" = 
Charming sets on exhibition at 
ERSKINE-DANFORTH CORPORATION, 2 West 47th Street, New York 
First Door West of Fifth Avenue, 4th Floor 
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p Assured— cloud, cool as a mountain breeze! 
In style, quality and comfort 

they “exceed expectations.” 
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of a Nation!” 
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VANITY FAIR 


The Passing of Sherry’s 


(Continued from page 37) 


We carried round, wired, concerted- 
pieces of florist’s art. And if one wasn’t 
sufficiently hampered and held down 
by bouquets one really felt not only 
neglected, but undressed.” 

“How .we paid for those hampering 
flowers, we poor young men,” said I. 
“Dear me, how we paid! But it was 
a pretty fashion enough. There were 
‘Beaux’ and ‘Dudes’ among us in those 
days, and upon my word, I think we 
had earned the right we took to a cer- 
tain agreeable swagger.” 

“And there were ‘Belles,’ too. Ac- 
knowledged beauties or wits who had 
more attention than other girls, all the 
attributes of success, indeed; and they 
were always invited weeks and months 
ahead to everything.” 

“What an event of the evening the 
Cotillion was,” I went on. “When 
noted leaders like Elisha Dyer were en- 
gaged from the beginning of the season, 
and they made the success of a ball.” 

“And every girl who hadn’t a part- 
ner in advance, both for supper and 
the cotillion, had a heart full of burn- 
ing anxiety! In those days one was 
asked a long time ahead, and that was 
bliss! Or else one wasn’t, and that was 
despair,—or nearly! And then when 
one kad a partner and that particular 
terror was allayed, there was the ques- 
tion of a good seat. Would one be in a 
Or in the second row, where 
to be seen was difficult and one might 
zet no favors? Oh, those favors! How 
they grew from mere trifles into the 
most claborate presents. From tinsel, 
bells and ribands, to shepherdess hats, 
silk bags, satin muffs, rainbow scarfs, 
parasols, wreaths of flowers, bonbon- 
boxes and bangles. And what a dis- 
appointment when one went home with- 
out them!” 

“Don’t imagine your sex was alone in 
its disappointment,” said I. “We valued 
our match-boxes and our cigarette- 
cases, too; especially when given by a 
cherished hand. There were jealousies, 
of course. But take it all in all those 
were pleasant times, and we amused 
ourselves, at least. We did not have 
to be entertained with entertainments.” 

“Then, gradually, I suppose, the en- 
tertainments kad to lose their simplici- 
ty,” she said, “like the favors; and from 
having parties with just the best people, 
society began to think less about them 
and their families, and more about hav- 
ing the best parties. And one rivalled 
the other in giving them till there came 
a time when extravagance set the fash- 
ion, and each party had to be more 
amazing than the one before it. That’s 
why Sherry invented such novelties as 
the Madrid dinner and the Versailles 
dinner. I've heard also of a whole cir- 
cus, tent, tan-bark, performers and all, 
being set up in this ball-room, while 
the company invited gathered in the 
boxes, and dined and watched the 
show.” 

“Wasn’t there an equestrian dinner, 
too?” I asked. “A man’s dinner, where 
the guests sat on their horses and ate 
their food from gigantic invalid tables 
set on the horses’ backs?” 

“Yes, I’ve heard so,” she answered. 
“Fancy doing that in our old Delmonico 
days! Well, when one thinks of the 
fantastic things that have been done, 
that we know of, in the way of amuse- 
ment, it is almost appalling.” 

“Oh, it served its turn. We are ad- 
vertised by our loving friends, and still 
more by our loving enemies. The criti- 
cal guests and the envious uninvited. 
And that phase passed—as the chap- 
erone passed—” 

“Ah, how girls were chaperoned in 
my day,” she interrupted. “If our par- 
ents did not go to balls some older lady 
kindly stopped for us, or the maid went 
with us te the dressing room and we 
joined our lady there. We came home 


whenever she was ready, too, on the 
—. whether we were ready or not. 
We were well drilled in outward polite- 
ness, even if it was reluctant polite- 
ness.” 

“Now, there are .no chaperones,—no 
cotillions—no particular sort of fash- 
ions in entertainments, behavior, or 
manners; not even in bad manners,” 
said I despondently. “There is music, 
and there are strange, wild dances. Or 
rather, strange, wild dances come and 
go. The Tango; the Fox-Trot; the 
Shimmie. Good Heavens, and we used 
to think the old Barn Dance a daring 
innovation !” 

“It differed so much from the Lan- 
cers,” she suggested, laughing. 

“One learned those at dancing-school, 
and forgot them, more or less, after- 
ward. I used to remember just enough 
to become hopelessly entangled. But 
didn’t we dance a thing called the Vir- 
ginia Reel sometimes at the fag end 
of a ball?” 

“We did,” she agreed. 

“What do you suppose the young 
people do at the fag end of a ball 
now?” I wondered. 

“Go on to a dance-hall,” said she. 

“Times change,” said I, assuming a 
shocked expression. 

“Human nature’s about the same,” 
said she, and she gave me as demure 
and delicious a glance as ever I received 
in my hot youth when never-mind-who 
was King, or rather, President. 

“Human nature may be,” said I, re- 
turning the glance, “and it will no doubt 
dance on forever, but not at Sherry’s 
any more.” 

“No, not any more at Sherry’s,” she 
conceded. 

“Couldn’t you give me just one waltz 
now,” I pleaded. 

“I wish I could, but I’m afraid it’s 
quite impossible,” she returned. 

“Tf you say so, it is,” said I; “but 
I don’t see why.” 

“Don’t you?” said she, and sighed. 

I sighed also, and when I ‘turned to 
meet her eyes again,—lovely eyes that 
they were,—she had vanished! 

* * * * * * * 


*“¢P)\IDN’T you want to cash a cheque, 
sir,’ said a Bank attendant, 

breathing respectfully in my ear. 
I sat upright with a start, rubbed my 


head and looked about me. The place 
was almost empty. No handsome 
young woman was in sight. Not even 


a black fan lay on the bench, nor on 
the floor beside me, but the faintest 
odor of violet still lingered in the air. 

“A cheque,” said I vaguely. “Yes, 
I believe I did want to cash a cheque. 
But not here, you know.” 

“Not at the Guaranty Trust, sir?” 
he inquired, surprised but still respectful. 

“Yes. Certainly at the Guaranty 
Trust,” I answered, vexed at his stu- 
pidity. ‘“That’s where I was headed 
for—” 

“That’s where you are, sir.” 

“Dear mé,” I exclaimed, “so I am! 
This used to be Sherry’s, didn’t it, of 
course, of course?” 

And as the past, all full of lights, 
music, dining, dancing, bustles, long 
trains, puffed sleeves, full skirts, bou- 
quets, and violet powder faded away, I 
rose dazedly to my feet—and went and 
cashed my cheque. 

Vet, as I left, cramming my roll of 
bills into my pocket, and facing the 
passing panorama outside, I wondered 
if extravagant pretense, and the dash 
and drive of new modes, no manners, 
daring entertainments,—poster impres- 
sions of our rushing times, were worth 
the days when we made haste more 
slowly, even in our amusements. 

And so, musing, the faint odor of violet 
still in my heart, I determined that, 
to my way of thinking, they were not. 
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When you've bats in your belfry that flut, 
When your comprenez-vous rope is cut, 
When there’s nobody home 

In the top of your dome— 

Then your head’s not a head; it’s a nut. 
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design in gold on the cover; and allin a sweater = 
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Just the thing to Amuse House Parties 
At Booksellers, $1.00 Net (Postage 6 cents) = 
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The Million 


B. F. Keith’s Dollar Theatre | 


BROADWAY and 47th STREET, NEW YORK 
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LEADING THE WORLD 
Those who love distinction and luxury will find the appoint- 
ments of this theatre completely to their liking. In the bills 
presented there's a dash of everything worth while in theatri- 


cals. The best that the Opera, Dramatic, Comedy and Vaude- 
ville stages can offer, blended by experts in entertainment. 


DAILY MATINEES, 25c, 50c and Best Seats 75c. 
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New York's exclusive and most unique Dress- 
making establishment where simply WONDERS 


are wrought with your passe frocks. 


A visit to my establishment will reveal to you what great pos- 
sibilities lie in those many out-of-Fashion frocks that you have laid 


aside. Here they will be transformed into the styles of today 
and tomorrow. with al the charm of your own individuality. 


GOWNS REBUILT Successfully for Out of Town Customers. 


Perfect Prices 
Workmanship Reasonable 
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Sherry Candies 
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for Private Catering 
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The most valuable piano in the world 








@ A piano of true artistic 
worth is a companion whose 
personality becomes a part 
of our lives. The Steger 
Piano and Player Piano | 
measure up to every de- ! 
mand of long-lived friend- | 
ship. The value of a Steger | 
will be proved again and 

again in the fullness of || 
years. 








@ Steger Pianos and } 
Player Pianos are 
shipped on approval | 
to persons of respon- 


sibility. Write for 
Steger Style Brochure 
today. 


| STEGER & SONS 
| Piano Manufacturing Co. 

} Founded by John V. Steger, 
| , 1879. 


Steger Building, Chicago 
Factories at Steger, Illinois 
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Removes entire my roots and destroys the 
hair duct. No electric_needle, burning caus- 
tics or powders used. Free booklet, also lists 
4 — preparations for beautifying skin 
and hair. 


Dr. Margaret Ruppert 
1112-B Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa., U.S.A. 
Established 22 years 
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A BOON 
TO THE SMOKER 


To insure clean teeth, a 
sweet, wholesome 
breath and improv- 
ed appetite for 
breakfast, 


The 
flavor is 
" delicious with 
a twang that grips 
leaving mouth cool 
and refreshed after use 
30c and 60c at your Druggist 
THE ANTIDOLOR MFG. CO. 

206 Main St., Springville, N.Y. 
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One Hundred Years Ago | 


(Continued from page 25) 


trade, then the present reviewer will 
eat a hat furnished by any lady or 
gentleman in the audiencc 


(I sing the—) 


Cervical vertebrae, thoracic, the lum- 

bar 

The sacral, the presternum, the meso- 
sternum, the scapula. 

The clavicle, humerus, radius, ulna, fe- 
mur, patella. 

The tibia and the fibula and the !ong 
internal lateral ligament. 


Or again, on page 370, Kent ante- 
dates Whitman by at least ten years: 


Man, male, he; manhood, &c. (adoles- 
cence) 131; 

Gentleman, sir, master; yeoman, wight, 
swain, fellow. 


Literary Epoch Hunters 


(Continued from page 39) 


son and still oftener in the middle of 
the nineteenth and call him Dickens. 
But they do so because these deviations 
are almost as uninteresting as their 
rule. Probably the least interesting thing 
about Samuel Butler is any point he 
has in common with Theodore Dreiser 
and no man ever read Mr. G. K. 
Chesterton for any quality shared by 
him with Samuel Johnson. In not 
one significant respect does Mr. Chester- 
ton resemble Johnson except perhaps 
that both are stout, and even that is 
not conclusive because, I believe, Mr. 
Chesterton is much the stouter of the 
two; and as to his resemblance to 
Dickens, any sentiments they have in 
common are so ‘far outweighed by all 
the qualities they have not in common 
that you might as well unite him with 
Alexander Pope. 


Now the overlapping of these literary 
epochs which are plotted too close 
together is not the exception; it is the 
rule. Authors are constantly turning 
up in the wrong epoch. Nobody knows 
whether the most powerful literary force 
at this very moment is not Late or Mid 
or Early Victorian. 

Not that the ideas technically termed 
Victorian in the text-books are spread 
about on the pages of our literary maga- 
zines. But who knows whether some 
one vigorous Victorian old book is not 
quietly doing more work to-day than a 
dozen conspicuous later ones? Who 
knows that Meredith’s school if there 
was one is not still in session, or that 
Dickens is in any essential sense done 
with, or that Browning is not just as 
dominating to-day as John Galsworthy ? 
Definite lists of ten or a dozen ideas do 
not mark the difference between epochs. 
New literary eras are not formed every 
time a writer changes his subject. Early 
Victorians may be still in the saddle in 
spite of the change in the topics of the 
time and for aught we know we may 
be acting under Mid-Victorian impulsion 
even at our radical wildest. Really liv- 
ing books do not hold you down to the 
same ideas; they stir you up to look 
for new ones. Of course, the ideas fly- 
ing about in the air are different, but 
who knows that the air itself is not 
still Victorian? 

Of course, it will be said that with- 
out such tabulations, groupings, and 
summings up literature could not be 
taught in colleges and magazines. My 
answer is that in the first place litera- 
ture is not taught by what is said about 
it in colleges and magazines. Books are 
not born in literary courses or literary 
columns. That is where they die. A 
good author never seems so undesirable 
as after some professor of English litera- 


Blade, beau, elf, gaffer, good man; hus- 

band, &c. (married man) | 
Mr., mister; boy, &c. (youth) 129. 
Male animal, drake, gander, dog, 





stag. 
Hart, buck, horse, gib,—tom-cat ; i. 
Billy goat. 


T is when one considers these points | 
in the work of Kent and sees them | 
for what. they are, and then hears the | 


public adulation of Whitman, an obvi- | N 


ous disciple, that the lover of truth must 
feel that he is in the presence of a great | 
literary injustice. 

Since then, we are on the look- out | 
for centenaries this year, let us not for- 
get to pay homage to these two corner- 
stones of American letters, Bartlett and | 
Kent. Altogether now, fellers, three | 
long Bartletts with three short Kents on | 
the end! One—two—three !— a 


ture has finished with him and he never 
seems so dead and buried as when some 
literary commentator has put him in his 
place. 

And in the second place, admitting 
the necessity of the study of develop- 
ment, there is no need of inventing the 
development merely for the purpose of 
studying it, and that is what is being 
done in almost every issue of almost 
every literary periodical and has to my 
certain knowledge been going on for 
thirty years. Not a moment passes 
without some one’s saying how com- 
pletely one group of writers has been 
superseded by another group of writers 
when the first group of writers is in all 
respects the more present to everybody’s 
mind. Who begot Walt Whitman and 
whom Walt Whitman begot is a sub- 
ject that can always find a publisher 
and without the slightest evidence that 
any of the begettings took place. I 
believe I could print a book to-morrow 
showing how Amy Lowell developed 
from Walt Whitman, though there really 
was no development at all. Current 
criticism is largely made up of attempts 
to provide literature with a family tree 
before there is time to have a family. 


Now a group of authors concatenated 
by the usual critic is rather repul- 
sive. It is a sort of chain gang all 
striped alike. He says they all attack | 
home, mother and private property and | 
he lets it go at that. And he shows | 
you another group back fifty years who 
were all hypocritically praising God and 
the gentilities. And he really seems to 
feel that there is a sort of superior 
cultivation in this point of view, as if 
there never could be any real knowl- 
edge of books till you had lost all sense 
of their divergences. What its use may 
be I cannot see. Perhaps it fills up 
some empty corner of sociology. 

Perhaps it would serve as a good 
beginning for the subject index of a 
card catalogue. I am unable, as it will 
readily appear, to offer a learned or 
technical explanation. But from the 
point of view of a plain person mod- 
erately concerned with my own amuse- 
ment in this world it seems to me a 
careful study in avoidance, a painful 
and thorough-going presentation of the 
best reasons for not reading any books. 
I should think that people who had to 
read them when they did not wish to 
and had to talk about them when they 
did not want to talk would end up in 
just about that way—impounding au- 
thors with curses, setting the dogs on 
them whenever they broke from the 
herd, like farm-hands bringing home 
the cows, monotonously, evening after 
evening. 
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} No matter what your need, 
—hathing suits, sport clothes, 
street wear or evening apparel, 


you will be delighted with 


Lane Bryant styles. They are 
specially designed to decrease 
the apparent size and lend 


the appearance of slenderness 
to stout figures. 


Sizes up to 56 Bust 


If unable to visit any of our 
five stores, write Dept D15 for 
Free Style Book. 


Libe Giyant 
21-23 W. 38th St., New York 


CHICAGO DETROIT 





17 N. State St 255 Woodward Ave. 
SAN FRANCISCO WASHINGTON 
I. Magnin & Co. Woodward & Lothrop 














HAVE YOU A; 
SWEETHEART; 


Son or Brother in service now or ra. 4 
merly in the American Army or Navy?§ 
If so, ask him about 
ALLEN’S FOOT=EASE, 

the antiseptic, healing powder to 
be shaken into the shoes and sprin-) 
kled in the _ foot-bath. Americans, 
British,and French use Allen’s Foote 
Ease, because it takes the Friction from 
the Shoe and freshens the feet. It is 
the greatest comforter for tired,aching,§ 
tender, swollen feet, and gives Teliet to) 
corns and bunions. 4 

The Plattsburg Camp Manual advises¢ ; 
men in training to shake Foot=Ease 
in their shoes each morning. Ask? 
your dealer to-day for a package off 
Allen’s Foot-Ease, 4 





Ss 
HAIR BALSAM 


A toilet preparation of merit. 
to eradicate dandruff. ; 


Helps 

or Restoring Color and 
Beauty to Gray or Faded Hai 

50c. and $1.00 at druggists. 











HOTEL IROQUOIS 


ATLANTIC CITY 


NEW JERSEY 
South Carolina Ave., near Beach 


wnat 





Bright lesen Rooms with clean 
beds and homelike mmeninde 





TLC OC 


A HIGH CLASS HOTEL 


with tariff including meals. Rates 
are lower during May and June. 
Ask for quotations. 
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_ HOTEL VENDOME 
~ Commonwealth Rye. Boston, 


= C. H. GREENLEAF CO,, PROPRIETORS === 
EVERETT B.RICH, MANAGING DIRECTOR |= 


ef Dartmouth dit 


a to the discriminating. 
1 and delightful during 
the summer months. 
Close to the exclusive shop- 
ping district. 

wo blocks from Back Bay 
Stations. 








THE NEW REVERE 
AMERICA'S INCOMPARABLE CAR 


Motor develops over 100 horse power. Speed 80 to 85 miles an hour according to the gear ratio desired. 
Catalogue and ph hs mailed on request 





Address ReVere Motor Car Corporation, Logansport, Indiana 
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TO-DAY If THE DAY OF PERPETUAL YOUTH ~ 
IN APPEARANCE AT LEAST. 

YOUTHFUL APPEARANCE CANNOT BE 
MAINTAINED IF ONES HAIR IS GREY 
OR DISCOLORED, BUT SCIENCE 
PERMITS OF THE RESTORATION 
OF THE HAIR TO ITS 
ORIGINAL COLOR BY 


THE USE OF 
PREsenves THE BEAUTY, LIFE, AND 


wee LUSTRE OF THE HAIR AS WELL. 


COMPLETE DIRECTIONS FOR USE CONTAINED IN EACH BOX 


. JT Shades from Golden to Set Black SG 


[SSS Fy 
FOR SALE AND APPLIED BY LEADING HAIRDRESSERS AND BY 


Nreos © 366 Rf Ave NY. 


Booklet’ B Grey Hair and its Treatment - free; 
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SIMPLE, SURE 
PREPARATION 


THAT NOT ONLY REYTORES THE 
HAIR TO ITS ORIGINAL COLOR BUT 


| 

, | 
SAFE, 
| 






















Sc AALIP 
Russian School of 
DANCING 


GRADED CLASSES and private 
lessons for children, adults and 
teachers, in Greek, Interpretive, 
National, Classic, Character and 
Toe Dancing. Personal instruc- 
tion by Mr. Chalif. 

MODERN DANCING in its latest 
forms can be learned in private 
lessons. Please send for catalog. 


Three beautiful ballrooms TO RENT 
for entertainments, weddings, recitals, 
balls, etc. 


163-165 WEST FIFTY-SEVENTH STREET, NEW YORK 
Opposite Carnegie Hall Phone Circle 1927 


























CUNARD 


ANCHOR 





NEW YORK—SOUTHAMPTON 


AQUITANIA 
MAURETANIA 


NEW YORK—LIVERPOOL 


CARMANIA 
CARONIA 
ORDUNA 

ROYAL GEORGE 


SCHEDULES ON APPLICATION 
21-24 STATE STREET, NEW YORK 


OR BRANCHES AND AGENCIES 
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DO-VANDERBILT 


Lege as SAN JUAN ,» PORTO RICO 









The Ideal Hotel 
of the Tropics 


Situated between the Atlantic Ocean 
and the Condado Bay, in the City of 
San Juan, Porto Rico—the most fas- 
cinating city of the West India Islands. 
An 18-hole golf course—tennis—surf 
bathing—delightful motoring—and a 
cuisine of the highest class contribute 
to the enjoyment of the traveler. 
Direct steamer service from New York 
via the modern vessels of the Porto 
Rico Line. 


























Management—The Vanderbilt Hotel 





New York 













Open October First 


For hotel reservations, refer to 
Walton H. Marshall 
The Vanderbilt Hotel 

New York 


a 


For sailings, etc., address 
M. Seckendorf, G. P. A. 










Porto Rico Line 
11 Broadway, New York 





























AND NOW FINANCE— 


Vanity Fair aims to cover all the leisure interests of 
the man about town—the stage—art—literature— 
dancing—sport—clothes. To each it gives just that 
half-glance, that clever sophisticated touch that the 
great world itself accords. 

Inasmuch as finance is also an interest of the Vanity 
Fair man’s leisure hours, we are instituting a depart- 
ment in charge of Mr. Merryle S. Rukeyser whose 
connection with the subject is matter of common 
knowledge. 

But—you wen’t be bored. Accuracy doesn’t come 
by the ton—outside of the Congressional Record. 
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Do You Want A Real Friend? 


OMEBODY who'll love, honor, and obey you for- 
S ever—with no questions asked. Somebody who’s 
always glad to see you. Somebody who’s never 

too busy to go for a w alk—or listen to your opinions 
in front of a winter fire. Somebody who'll fight like all 
hell with fur on if anyone dares to touch you roughly. 


If you ever knew a shepherd dog, you’ll understand ; 
if you haven’t, we envy you, for it’s all ahead. Your 
shepherd is a puppy now—but he’s got those big eyes 
already fixed to recognize you the minute you come. 
And it’ll,be love at first sight. 


3ut supposing you never meet? 


Don’t hold the thought! The House and Garden Dog 
Mart knows his address. And if you just sign that 
coupon they’ll know yours. Of course you may live 
in a city apartment with dég-room measured in inches. 
In that case, you’ll want a terrier, a Sealyham, or 
maybe a mere fluff of Peke or Pom. ‘Whatever the 
size of your home, there’s a dog to fit it. And he’s 


on that coupon. 


There now—that’s right—mark him. 











Information Renson—<Daey Not Obligate You to Buy 





HE secret—her freshly pres- 

sed waists and accessories ; 
her TOURIST PRESSING PAD 
and traveler’s iron. 

In college, school or at home, your 
TOURIST PRESSING PAD is a toilette 
necessity. Touch up every dainty before 
appearing in public—it is a habit that pays. 

The turkish towel surface of the 
TOURIST PRESSING PAD revives laces 
and embroideries; the flannel surface is 
for linens, It is light, takes little space, and 
in use is about the size of this magazine 
wide open. 
$ and your address bring this necessity 

to you prepaid—money back if you 
are not satisfied, 


TOURIST PRESSING PAD COMPANY, 4426-4432 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 




















HOUSE & GARDEN DOG MART,19 W. 44th St., New York 


I’ve decided that I like the thought of a dog. I’m marking the kind that 
appeals to me. Please send me the name of a kennel that keeps the best 
registered thoroughbreds. Of course you understand this doesn’t means 
I’m necessarily going to buy that dog. I just want to know where he is. 





Terriers Toy Dogs Watch Dogs 
- Scottish ..-Peke . Shepherd ppouce? 
..West Highland Pom eeanene os Jan 
.-Cairn Sad . Collie 
. Sealyham --Poodle ; “English bulldog 
--Irish | . Griffon . Airedale 
.. Wirehaired fox . Chow 
. -Smoothhaired fox s 
‘Bull , Spaniels Hounds 
. Boston . -Cocker - Russian wolfhound 
.- Welsh .- Water . Irish wolfhound 
.. Yorkshire . King Charles . .Greyhound 
..Maltese . Japanese - Beagle 
NI 
Name rs Ce es 
City State 
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A DOG IS THE ONLY FRIEND YOU CAN BUY 
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AIREDALE TERRIERS 


‘The One Man Dog”? “The Dog. That Thinks’? 





- An Airedale Terrier is the Dog Supreme At Stud: International Champion Koote- 
for Companionship, for Watch Dog pur- nai Chinook, the only American Bred In- 
poses, and Surpasses Every Other Dog on ternational Airedale Champion on Earth. 
Earth as a Companion for Children. The Fee $25. Also puppies by this sire for sale. 
— all round dog of the times for city or coun- 


try, a Useful Canine Citizen. 
= Illustrated Booklet and Price List Upon Request 


_ We offer country bred, farm raised pup- 
_ pies from registered thoroughbred stock; Vibert Airedale Farm, yg Weston, N. J. 
- a full grown male, and a full grown female Scsaiissuiain:; liilli: tii t: Me seeelil 
= already served by a registered stud. Phone, Bound Brook, 397. 
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Prompt shipment. Safe delivery. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
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YOUMANS IMPORTED BERET TAM 


For beach and 


country wear 


colors White, Lt. Red, 
Dk. Red, Green, 
Purple, Coral, 
French Blue 
and Brown 











| Hiker, Equestrian 
Traveler 


Single gentleman. age 45. desires to act in 
capacity of companion to individual or parties 
travelling and leading out of doors life. Of- 
fers companionship lieu of board and expenses. 


F. H. RIPPE, 
L. A. Athletic Club, Los Angeles, Calif. 







Country 
||| Homes and Properties | 
of all descriptions | 























12 East 44th Street 





spas ALBERT B. ASHFORTH ; ere ee. 
siete REG Costume Design De Luxe |}: —=~ = 


Write for Booklet 8-S 


: <r 
Fashion Create y 


: Apparel that is stylish, conceals the condi- 

— a tion, relieves the wearer of embarrassment. 

de BS, Costs no more than other clothes, Satisfaction 
Fashion Drawing guaranteed or your money back. 


Z thee a on, POON 
Be 
With P. CLEM- aternl 
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— Country Department 
Shop At Ease | Telephone Murray Hill 1100 














| ioe haw oe aoa: and its Related 
; * ; Infants’ Wear, Too 
Instead of trying to choose be EN Sed be Everything for the baby from the simplest 





: . slip to the most elaborate layette at very low 
on’, Jin —: prices. Complete line of nursery furniture, 
M. u 1c an y If impossible to visit our stores in New York, 
x al ‘ ourses. Chicago, San Francisco, Detroit or Washington, 
Made in France write Dept. V8 for Style Book. 
Way, Via 


BROWN’S SALON Lane Bryant 
ere 21-23 W. 38th St. New York 


tween shopping and resting, | 

why not, while at ease, select & 
anything you need and let iJ 
Vanity Fair send it to you. 


» | Finding What You Want|\ 4 FACE POWDER 











New York Address ; 
599 Sth Ave. at 48th St. 


San Francisco Address : 
Pa ScottishRite Auditorium 


Skin Tortured|| Faces Made 
Babies Sleep ||| Young 









IN:GREEN BOXES ONLY 








isn’t a bore if you know just 
where to get it. And whatever || Makes theComplexion Beautiful 
your need, Vanity Fair can a. — Money 
: ack if not entirely pleased. 
supply it. Nadine is <* and hanatete Adheres 
To the busy woman of today— until washed off. Prevents sunburn and 
who has an increasing number of return of discolorations. Millions of de- 

































A lighted users prove its value. Flesh, The secret of a youthful 
demands upon her time and Pink, Brunette, White. At leading toilet if iA S face will be sont to any 
strength and patience—the shop- counters, If they haven’t it, by mail 60c, - ays er u 1cura ge eg pm Ba 

* ra ° 9 pk: 0 dis: 
ping problem is no problem. It Dep't. V. F. is Ail druggists; Soap 25, Ointment 25 and 60, Taleum 25.}| | caused by age. Every 
§ i Toilet Company, Paris, Tenn., U.S. A. Sample each free of ‘‘Cuticura, Dept. B, Bosten.”’ woman who has a single 
is a pleasure. : facial defect should know 








about these remarkable 
Beauty Exercises 
| which removes wrinkles, 
| 
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| 
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Where Shall I Buy It? 


is quickly and easily answered by 
telling Vanity Fair of your needs 
or making definite selection from 
these pages. The Vanity Fair 
Shopping Service will gladly shop 
for you. 


VANITY FAIR SHOPPING SERVICE 


ios 19 West 44th Street New York City 


crow’'s feet, fill up hollows, 
give roundness to necks, 
clear up sallow skins and 
restore the charm of girlhood 
beauty. No creams, massage, 
masks, plasters, straps, vibrators 
or other artificial means. 


UMP Hair Pins 


——S 


Keep the Hairin Place \ 
5 Different Sizes- Stand 10¢ Packages Everywhere | 










Results Guaranteed 
Write for this Free Book which tells just what 
to do to make your complexion smooth and 
— F | beautiful. Write today. 
MP.HAIR PIN MFG. co. | Kathryn Murray, Inc., 833 Garland Bldg., Chicago, Illinois 


y Sox. 4. Gorcperc, Paes, CHICA 
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HAS YOUR 


OFFICER HUNG UP HIS COAT? 


Are you faced with the exciting problem of buy- 
ing everything for a new house at once—because 
the captain insisted on a wedding the minute he 
was mustered out? 


Here’s a room to be happy in. The walls are 
butter-colored, the woodwork soft grey. The rag 
rugs are woodsy brown, and the black-grounded 
chintz grows the gayest of fruit and flowers all 
over a couch you just can’t keep away from. 


Let’s not try! The fire fairly purrs “Tea.” There 
are magazines on the table at our elbow ...... 


How did the owners of this house spell “home” so 
easily, so graciously? 


The room is in just proportion—that’s first. Each 
piece of furniture is good in itself, from the tall 
Welsh dresser to the little Lancashire chairs. 
These things, with the lovely clean colour of the 
background, make a room to be remembered. 
But—not from one’s check-stubs. 


House & Garden maintains a special department 
for the owners of the small house and the moder- 
ate incomme—with plans, pictures, prices attached. 
Try these next six numbers on that house of yours. 


These 5 Numbers of House & Garden, $1 


August Collectors’ Number 


You mayn’t believe it, but this is the year’s most 
lovable number, all written for the soul, with a 
hobby. Even if yours happens to be Japanese 
netsuke or Italian glass, and you can’t find the 
word about it from cover to cover, you'll recog- 
nize the eager, leisurely, critical, tolerant atmos- 
phere of collectordom, and be happy. 


September Autumn Furnishing 


The new fabrics—interior architectural doorways 
—how to choose a paper for the bedroom and 
decorate the hallway in relation to its connecting 
rooms—there’s positively everything from the 
Signs of the Zodiac as decoration, to that modern 
living room that whisks into its tablecloth under 
your very eyes, and announces dinner. Furni- 
ture, crystal, lampshades—and then to end with, 
a colonial house de luxe in the style of our old 
friend the Pennsylvania farmhouse. 


(Six, if you mail the coupon now) 


October Fall Planting 


Here comes the winter garden (no capitals, 
please) with directions in full for its joyous 
making. What bulbs to plant in the fall—how 
to make a rock garden—just which of the bird 
houses are favorably considered by our friends 
of the air—and then the Fall Planting Tables, 
those invaluable pages that represent years of 
expert investigation, all codified and ready for 
you. 


November House Planning 


Are you building a new house? Then here’s an 
article on getting together with the architect, 
another on collecting for building, a third that 
tells all about planning for the furniture to go 
in the various rooms of the new house. And— 
best of all—you’ll find a whole collection of little 
houses, each perfect of its kind—with plans 
attached. 


December Christmas House 


What does Christmas mean to that house of 
yours? A new rug perhaps? A chair or two 
that the living room has coaxed for? A floor 
lamp? All the things that the house wants are 
in this number, together with the newest and 
prettiest ways to hang the holly and dress the 
tree and plant Christmas in the heart of the 
dinner table. 


January Furniture Number 


Every year our American master-craftsmen give 
us something lovelier—every year the importers 
bring in new quaintnesses from the Orient and 
the odd corners of Europe. The best of these 
things you’ll find in the January number—and if 
you can’t just see what you want in your local 
stores, our Shopping Service is standing tiptoe, 
ready to run out and buy it for you (quite with- 
out charge) in the specialty shops of New York. 


Sign, tear off, and mail the coupon now 


UST one trifling dollar—a tiny fraction of your loss on a single ill- 
chosen chair—will bring you House & Garden’s staff of experts for 


House & Garden, 19 W. 44th St., New York City 


Send me the next FIVE numbers of House & Garden, beginning with the next issue. It is my 





five delightful months—six, if you mail this coupon new. Conncie sear af ter canes sais makes SIN sail T eadens Gi aes ies ae et ee oe 
seur, architect, kennel expert, landscape gardener, interior decorator, in due course. (Canadian, $1.25.) 
sanitarian, saleswoman, shopping commissionaire, and friend, are all as A Cee ee en ee 
an i aaa: Ol Motes A Gillin, Cen-acsh acted 98 | Tt <theteeeeeetrentepesvanesetesssvcccanenensenonsrsnssennnceas 
money now. Just mail the coupon today. Your subscription will begin PME eon cick eon Ces Mee M Ee Re em ne wise sisi Baek Snap ae baa our 
at once. ES Sa eee ee gn ry eaperery SIGUE ass obs bviccane kauesseweanewer 
The Postal Zone Law makes y an additional postage charge of 15c., west of the Mississippi. V. F, 8-19 











A MAGICAL VOICE OF MUSIC 


The Columbia Grafonola is greater than any artist or 
any musical instrument. For it is all artists and all instru- 


ments in one magical voice of music. It is the supreme 


artistry of the Columbia Grafonola that, once its golden 
voice has sounded, you forget instrument, record, and artist 
alike —- only the soul of immortal music thrills you. 
To make ad good record great, 
play it on the Columbia Grafonola 
COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY, New York 


London Factory: 102 Clerkenwell Road, E. C. 


Maria Barrientos, 
Hipolito Lazaro, 
Jose: Mardones — 


exclusive Columbia 


artists in “ Faust” 





Columbia Grafonolas 
— Standard Models 
up to $300; Pend 


Designs up to $2100 











HAT you want from your tires 1s 


comfort—mileage—-service. You 
don’t want excuses or a/zbis. 


Better shoe your car with ‘Royal Cords’. 


They are brave-hearted tires—fond of 
heavy going—built for hard wear and 
long service. 


They are an investment—not an ad- 
venture. 


Tens of thousands of experienced mo- 
torists know that ‘Royal Cords’ pay extra 
dividends in value received. 


United States Tires 
are Good Tires 


‘Royal Cord’ 
one of the five 








THE CAREY PRINTING CO, INGs 
New YorK 
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